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ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
Ki PARTMENT <The ¥INtsR SESSION, 1852-53, | 
May J on which day all 


aueice A. bn a a yl 1, a 
Sale aD. Mf D.. Professor of Physiology, at 3 o'clock. 


qhe following Courses of LECTURES will be given during the 


Descriptive and Surgical—Professor Richard Partridge, 
MER Denon jPemonttrators, Henry Lee, F-RCS., Henry Hyde 


as ener Morbid Anatomy—Professors R. B. Todd, 
and W. Bowmen, FR 





Priseiples and Practice of Medicine—Professor George Budd, M.D. 
Prin and Practice of Surgery—Prof. William Fergusson, 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


tal is visited daily 
yy ey — given'¢ every week, both by the Physicians 


i ye rae Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House 
and pene, © are sel: by examinations from the 
of the 


ScnoLansarrs.—New Students entering for this Session will 
have the privilege exclusively onenes for the two Warneford 
Scholarships of St, per annum, for three years. The Examination 

on the 3th. of September next. on the followin 


commences on 
s—Divinity, the Classics, Mathematics, Le i a 
= Say na ~4 an equal number of marks being _ 


ae slarshi pof 401, tenable for three iN be 8 one of 302, and 
ain —_ "enable for two years, wil be filled up in April 
su 


ad the 





'y medi 
7 upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
S| Department ; or upon application 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
scH0018 OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
wate CLASSES) AT SOMERSET HOUSE 


With an Elementary Branch at the a ad Institute, 
Great Smith-street, Westminste 





Head Master—R, Burcuert, Esq. 
Assistant Masters. 
Messrs. R. W. Herman, WiLtiam Pye. H. Bow er, 
Watrer H. Devere vt, W. Wities. 


(FEMALE CLASSES) 37, GOWER-STREET. 
intenclent—Mrs. M‘Ian 
Assistant Teachers—Miss Gann and Miss West. 


The general course of instruction, both in the Male and the 
Female Schools, and in all the Local Schools (modified b circum: 
stances) comprises :— Elementary Freehand Drawiug, 
fatand from the round. 8 from the flat and from the 

etrical Drawit and Beropetive D y 
came from the ro! from the life, jaeludin anato- 
nical studies and edclitne of ornament; an 
figure as ovine to ornament. a “ys ip colour, tem 

a 
from nature—landscape, anim: mals, foli ps os, &e. 
ca i smposition, ana i in designs, for a tio 
on the history, pri principles, and praction of orna- 


“he Statents now » the privilege of copying paintings of pant 


tliowers fom the ‘at Kew 


the man 
Botanical and Zc ogioal Societies s grant free oselonen 
in the r gardens; and 
bem ore allowed to take home books from @ lend library. 
ae oe of . oo d ne eye +o and 
ure, of which a 
sont area ans or 


—To penniie competent students to have the benefit 
Pa] mane on nstruction, and to acquire a knowledge 
dikeprciples a well well ae Th in the practice of ornamental art, 
lished, varying from 101. to 3vl. bet 
mun, renewable. jt .. by public a among the 
Admission.—Printed forms of and 
copies of the Prospectus, may be Fon y 3 WF House, 
sy House, and are Gower-street. 
fa he the oe Bass a, i Biementory Classes. 


irene eee mea t- i, +R, wo shillings a 


Four shillings a 
ame Male Classes.— Morning : wy 4 
to one; Advanced bp ae Ly ten to three. 


1 the Classes from half- to 
Attendance for the Classes.—Elementary Class, 
two to five. 


half-past pt; Advanced Cl; 
ndance of each stered; and any 
lained, to ensure 





xer- 
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He 


Fad 


student is 
imgularity of attendance is required to be 
alas of abendancs ig required t the books. 


eee, —_ for Aeninten, &e., , A Onan: ‘ial 
essrs. 
ae Mr. G. Gebel teh Fick tree ‘ion cama ackson % 
essrs. Colnag East ; 
heppall on New Bond-street. . 
By order of the Board of Trad 
W. BR. DEV: ERELL, 
Secretary of the Department of Practical Art. 


HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Thetg.be held in DUBGEN ta 
Committee 4. intending zhibstons that 
iat pe Joun Barssox has been adopted for the Build- 


— to about 235,000 super- 











a 
with power to increase it 


uired. 
the Sth of MAY NEXT. 7) ‘axed for the OPENING 
bition. By order. 


C. P. BONEY, Secretary. 
Merri: 
ug. 17, 1852, 


“a 


} RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ) AD-;) 
NCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will - held at BE “ AST, seen the Presidency of COLONEL 
EDWARD SABINE, R.A and V.P. of the Royal Society, 
and will commence on WE DNES SD AY, the Ist of SEPTEMBE 
)HN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

6, NAS: Upper Thames-street, 

London. 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


The SESSION of this SCHOOL will be o oe WEDNES- 
AY, the 3rd of November, with a LECT by Dr. LYON 
PLAYFAIK. The following Courses of eka will be given :— 
1. CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


r. Ph.D., F. 
2 NATURAL iistToRy, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


3. MECHA ai aL Sciit NOE with its estestions to Mining— 
obert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Rec 
4. METALLU KGY, with its Special ‘Applications—Joha Percy, 


5. GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


The Fee for Botstentaten Students for the Course of two 
is one payment .or two annual ments of 202. T 
includes practical instruction in the field. 

awn e Fees for the Laboratories are 151, for the Session of five 


onths. 
"See of the “DUKE OF CORNWALL’S exes of 
301. per annum, to be held for two years, prented hy. H. the 
iy of Wales, will be competed for at the end of the Centon: 
cting Mining Ageuts or Managers may attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges, The same rule is appli lied to Officers in the 
— ‘sor by ok i E. I. Company's Service. Tickets for separate 
courses are issued. 
For farther information apply to Mr. Trennam Reexs, Curator, 
at the Museum, Jermyn-street, ies don. 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


“_ 





U Y ’S.— 1852-3. The Mepican Session 

COMMENCES on the Ist of OCTOBER.—The Introductory 
Address will be given by ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D. F.K.8., on 
FRIDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER, at 2 o’clock. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must produce satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
required to pay 401. for = tirst year, 40. for the second year, and 
101. for every ro One payment of 100i. 
entitles MH Student toa perpetual tae, 

Clinical Clerks, Dresse: 
Obstetric Residents, - 

cording to merit, from th 
year. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 
pee Ay names of Students, and to give further information if 
requ 





erks, Dressers’ Reporters, 
1 Ophthalmic Clerks, are golected. ac- 
who have second 








IVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY 
HOOL OF MEDICINE.—The SESSION of 1852-53 will 
UOMMENCE on FRIDAY, ist of OCTOBER, when an Introduc- 
tory Lecture will be given by J. TURNBULL, M.D., Physician to 
the Infirmary. 
Anatomy, Physiol 
Royal Onsen ly 
the Dispensa 


, and Pathology—Mr. Long, Fellow of the 
jurgeons of Engiand, and Senior Surgeon to 


ti and Dissecti Mr. G, Padley. 
Chemistry and ee . H. Brett, Ph.D. P.L.8. 
Principles and Practice of Physio—J oseph Dickinson, M.A. M.D. 


Physician to the Infirm: 
Principles and Practice of 8 urgery— —Mr. Cooper, Fellow of the 
gland, and Surgeon to the In- 


—— — of Surgeons of 

Clini cal Medicine and Instruction in Morbid Anatomy—J. R. W. 
Vose, M.D. Physician to the Infirmary; J. Turnbull, M.D. 

Ph. sigtan to the Infirmary. 

Clin Surgery. with instcestion in Morbid Anatomy — Mr. 
Cooper, , Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 

Surgeon to the Infirmary. 
Materia M 








ica and Therapeutios—Thomas Inman, M.D. 
tany—I. B. Nevins, M.D. F.B.8. 

, and Diseases of Women and Children—Mr. Batty. 
urisprudence— K. H. Brett, Ph.D. F.L.8., Dr. Inman. 
| Chemistry—Dr. B: rett. 

and Surgery—R. Hibbert Taylor, M.D. 
Medicine, with Instruction in Morbid Anatomy — Dr. 


Surgery, with Instruction in Morbid Anatomy — Mr. 


Examinations will be _  aaneney in all the subjects, and 
or Certificates of Hon to 




















REE. (EXHIBITION.— ART-UNION OF 
N—The EXHIBIT f WORKS selected b: 
ine PRIZEHOLDERS of Io aiil bs OEM Seeks Bags 4 
t Tickets, from 10 till 6, at the Society of British Artists’ Galle 
Suffolk -street, DaiLy, from M ONDAY NEXT. the 30th inst., 


Saturday, the 4th Septem 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
Aug. 28, 1852, LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries. 


O MUSICAL PROFESSORS and PRIN- 
CIPALS F SCHOOLS.—_A GERMAN PIANIST and 
COMPOSER, o' msiderable experience in tuition, recently 
arrived in WR wishes for immediate occupation. He would 
give a very handsome remuneration to any one pod would procure 
tor him employment as Teacher in a first-rate School. ya oe 
tionable references given. —Apply hai ba ga addressed to A. B., 
Messrs. Wessel & Co.'s, 229, Regen 


_——s COLLEGE, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 


egetee’ education at 
in readiness for 

he opening of ft the Sesaton in October, in the = nesiate 
neighbourh: on aplan of equal division of expenses, to 
reduce the cost to the logeet consistent with the habits ‘ond feel- 
ings of Gentlewomen. ile aa formally connected with the 
Ladies’ an ye Pupil wil admitted into this Family watess 
recomme: iSollewe Visitors or of the Professo 
Particulars may be 4 te Col 


DUCATION at GENEVA, SWITZER- 
LAND.—The SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, situate 

at tive minutes’ walk Geneva, has long been conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Briquet, and has enjoyed now forty years the confidence 
of a numerous public in Europe and America. Terms, from 100 to 
150 frances a month.— For particulars apply to the Key. Mr. Briquet, 
Hill Londe Geneva ; or to Mr. Th. Harvey, York House, Notting 
i ondon. 


ARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS?—Many to whom 

thlequestion topes wilt answer, “I can pend. ranslate, and 

erstand g retty . but I cannot speak i PRENC H and 
GERMAN ONVERRATION CLASSES, o which the pupils 
are taught erry ey ractically, by separate native pro- 
fessors, are held at the ii A sat mon Institution, 355, Oxford-street. 
Writing, Book-keeping, and Arithmetic also taught in an in- 
credibly short time't by Sepaplonesd Masters.— Mr. KosenTuat, 355, 
Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and Regent-street. 


ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 

COLLEGE. che HOUSE PHAM, SURREY, 
for a limited number of OUNG NOES TLEMEN, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. C. M YR Religious instruction 
by a Clergyman of the Church ot ‘Enaland. ar pane 
paid to Classics, and special courses for Assistant to the Army. 
German and Freuch ae my! spoken. Terms 60 and 80 geiness 
per annum up to 16 y of age; rds 100 guineas. 
extras except esbing” “Pupils whose parents are abroad are kone 
du the holidays ata moderate choses. Te or iculars address 
at RIEDLANDER, Grove House, Lar! Rise, Clapham, 

urrey. 


a E BRIGHTON SCHOOL 
oy na for the ensuing Midsummer Term :— 
NEW PU will ENTER on ender. September 6. 
The TORMER PUPILS will RETU ou aueteg. Sept. 7. 
The eh Lecture will be delivered on Thursday Morn- 
ing 9%, after which the Classes will com- 
ROBERT W WINTER, Jun., Director. 
mClifton- road, Brighton, August, 1852. 


(Te BRIGHTON 


Director. 
ROBERT WINTER, Jun. 
Assisted by Fifteen Lecturers and Mas 

This School was founded in January, 1849, and the ; enaenel suc- 
cess of it, coupled with its pecameenve e increase Se “4 adduced to 
show that such an institution was a demand o! 

‘he System combines the approved features ~y older establish- 
monks with others peculiar to itself, whereby thought and memory 
are duly pone porns the power of the mind develo , and the bodily 
frame fos strengthen: +o 

The Fiovcationat Arm is not mply ly to accomplish much, but 
to do well and deoty Led whieh 8s undertaken. 

The Discipun. moral suasion, kind feeling, and 
gueaiiy with the pone} in mr every ursuit. 

Recreation Hou e Playground, the Gyrina- 
sium, the Cricket-field, t the vanky and the various rooms devoted 
to Mechanical Pu reuite, P Practical Chemistry, Modelling, and 

milar and useful character. 

The Pupils are ry And wy to be habitually sstive, to work well, 
to pias well, and to do all things heartily. 

General ARRANGEMENTS are stats @ liberal scale, the Class 
Rooms and Dormitories extensive an airy. Pi promidins @ separate 
study for each Class, and 
































SCHOOL. 








A Gold Medal of the fi mae of 101. 108. will be awarded sonually 
to the Student who regen ee” himself most in a general exam 
nation on all subjects taught os the School.- The Committee of the 
soaeneny will, in addition, give to the medallist six months’ free 
residen ressership, and Clerkshi an, the 1 Sewer. with the 
title of af Lavenpest Royal Infirma: n case the 
pene eee eS Sanaa Pupil, six ae payment will be 
return 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. 

Students are adutitted to the Medical and Surgical] Practice 
the Liverpool Infirmary from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. daily. The a 
cates are ved by the University. of Senden, the Royal College 
of Ph: yicians of Londen, the eee ‘ollege of Surgeons of sn 
and orshipful Sette of of Apothecaries. 

tbe L contains 226 Beds, Operating 
Lecture omy atch es a good Museum of Healthy and Morbid 


the € Schoo! 1. 
ressers and Six Clinical Clerks will be elected quarterly 
amo! e House and Out 
pils of the Infi — e Students ateendin, the School 
in —_ second or thi: 


tered on thei ‘sen, ant ft, ed 

e en on r year of p 

office will be tenable for “ successive periods. Pupils e 
firmary are admitted to learn Pharmacy in the shop for six 
po toe Clinical Wards have been set aside for select cases, and a 
Clinical Prize instituted for annual competition. 





THOMAS INMAN, M.D. Secretary. 





a 
SRAMIBATIONS | are conducted at aed of pb half-y. ear by 
knowledged learning and talent, and the papers 
and reports printed = the satisfaction oe parents and aseoet. 
Home Yay pt? d b; e close 
of each T 3 and conduct, founded on & 
table accurately compl ied A, a Weekly Register Kept by all the 
Lecturers and Masters. 
Pupils Ss or Ls? Aes ‘sand H.E.I. Company’s Service. 
of Referees, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to the Dissome 


ROBERT WINTER, Jun., Director. 
Clifton-road, Brighton. 
ETEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & ZAM- 











Public ey are now in a position to supply their 
PATENT THERMOMETE ERS. which are a valuable eoquisition 
to all persons inte: eteorological ‘These In- 
struments have a, teen Ms action some manthe at the ‘Royal 
atory, Greenwich, and have been highly spoken of by the 
Astronomer Royal in bis Annual r-General 
in his Quarterly Report ; and also yJ.G aisher, » PRS, in 
his Lecture delivered at the Society of Arts at the suggestion 
Prince Albert.—To be had of St. Paul's Chureh- 
A roth Co. Newgate-: Heowes, 122, 
Watkins & Hill, Charing-cross ; Casca, $5, Hatton: 
Po Tas Long, 153, Fleet-street ; King & Coombs, Bristol; 
vis, Derby; or of the Pai fontens and Inventors, Nezretti & 
Zambra, 11, Hatton-garden. 
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B! RMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 7th, sth, 9th, and 10th days of SEPTHMBER NEXT, 
Under the especial P 


atronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD LEIGH. 


Vieo- Presidents. 
J. FP, LEDSAM, Esq., Chairman of the Committee. 


‘ie VA Performers. 
LTA ARDOT GARCIA. 

MADLLE. ANNA ZERR. 

MADLLE. BERTRAN DI. 

MISS M. WILLIA 


weenie aie Fouts, 





Miss DOLB' 


SIGNO. 
M 





















MR. T. ony: MS. And | SIGNOR POLININI. And 
MR. SiM8 VES. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
VIOLIN.. wep SAINTON, 
Violinist to ‘ier siaXok ¢ 
FIOLONOBLIA .... Bia PIATTI. 
DOUBLE BASS USIGNOR BOTTESINI. 
i BIANOPORTE si TEER K —_—— 
‘HOR! ASTER ....++ le 
penne ca tne MK. COSTA: 
OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 
UESDAY MORN NG— Oratorio“ ELIJAH . Mendelssohn 
WEDN DAY MOMN ING 3-Oratorio-CH ts} titan 
MorhTr pe .. Dr. Wesley 
THURSDAY Mt iit, 01 iaii Handel 
PRIDAY MORNING—Oratorio— On Handel 





¥ emrenetien ——~ GOUCERE, < comprising— 
UESDA ang ng 











OVERTURE. eee r 
GRAND PINALE.. aa i Boiito;’ . .. Rossini 
ate = Senne 
sic 8 FRO ; 

Y Raney eeawD Copeane, Meare 
suri be BY MPH sass 
OVERTURE ......-~ (fi Ce - Beets 
SELECTIONS FROM Les Huguenots, Se. 
ont ASAREUESCARAN? CONCERT. compte, 
operon iad Ke! becgeresesreesee érold 
GREEK MARCH & CHORUS (Siege of Corinth).. Rossini. 


Fawwar Evanine—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


YDROPAT ‘H Ic NOTICE. —Dr. CHARLES 

T. THOMPSON, M.D. M.R.C.S., &c., may_be consulted 
daily at his residence, No, 42, Sussex gardens, Hyde Park, from 10 
A.M to 2 p.m., by Parties piahing to undergo Hydropathic treat- 
ment without going toa Hy 


1f YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 
Name and County to the Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Fee for search and sketch, 38. 6d., or postage 
stamps. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Rings, &c. 38. 6d. ; Arms 
with Name on for Books, 1.18 Arms Painted, Empaied, and 
Quartered for Fanner, Hines 8 work, &c. ‘Direct H. Sanz, 
Lincoln’s un 
Heravpic Presses for. Stamping Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &c. 15s. 


YDROMETERS, ALCALIMETERS, GAS 
TUBES, &c.—The Exhibition d —~ Report, 
Sescniiey Acland’s Dividing Machine, and yt ap 
ydiometers, says—“ Most of the es of the h hare 
pare ma exhibited by raduated in the usual way 
and are therefore inaceneade ; those exhibited by Griffin (No. 457), 
were performed by this machine, which Mr. AcLAND hag the merit 
of of Snventing. He is the first in England who has ed into 
active practice a correct mode of subdividing glass vessels for gases 
and liquids by the aid of a machine.” 
A List of Prices of Hydrometers, Alealimeter. Gas eee &c. sent 
on application to Mr. AcLanp, 93, Hatton-garden, Londo: 


gn rp Choice Selection of PORT- 
ABLE ACHROMATIC ne apatetg py oy eed — 
ists, Yachting, Naval and Milita: 7 purposes, d at 
the Establishment of BLAND & ak ONG, Opticians, Mathematical, 
Philosophical and Chemical Instrument Makers, No. 153, Fuser 
svnaup, be Lonpon. vw. Opera Glasses of superior quality with ir 
atten Ts Models, and every 

rawiog ~The - to the requirements of hace: 
Mathe pot ‘of the best finish for Architects and 

















Garvapers. 


O LET, for 3, 7, or 14 Years, a su 
AL, 
in the best part of Sloane-street opposite the ay 
including Fixtures and Looki jasses, 702, For addrear ine’ 

at Mr. Monzy’s, Bricklayer, et middle Of Sloane. inauin 


aubek 

——enlaaene an 
REAT WESTERN RATLWAY.—CHEap 
sora SCReIGE EES AAT a, TOL 
pag NS will eave Paddington a Ms SEPTEMBER.” EXCURSI 





G Cloned Carriagy, 


- ls. ., 
available ‘for the 


The Ex —y-y Tickets are “only 
reef for the day on Shi. A they - are issued. 
ving Luggage can only veyed at the Ordinary Fares, 

Tickets may be obtained peevianal at 27, King-street 
side ; 269, Strand ; and at t! the Paddington Statin oA Cheap, 


REAT WESTERN srENGLAND. On wee 
aon ce SE NBER A LEURSIN HANG Op MORN 
‘Weston-super. 


i 





dington at 8°15 a.m. for PLYMOUTH, 


Mare, Bridgewater, ‘iverton 
Dawlish, Teignmouth. rquay, , Totnes, and — 
return from P' pmcuit at 315 Axon Monday, 13th September, 


calling at the same Stations. 
FARES THERE AND BAOK, 














ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Seigoosse. Nat h as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
the post at he same Iustrument, with an additional Eye- 
— (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with Send and Case, 44 inches by 4 inches, to contain the 
Feat al. 28.—To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, 
erby. 





EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN \& CO., 289, 
Strand, invite of P! to their NEW ‘COL- 
= ODION. which produces pictures in a co of a second. 
$d. pee oe Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may be 
iodized to produce any required, degree of sensitiveness.— Cameras 
for developing in the open country.—Apparatus of all descriptions 











First Closed 
& . 
Yestencnper Hos "Mase —Bridquuster - S 
—- 4 1 
Damiish—Te ignt 33 ¥ 
Torquay—Totnes .. eetnes - 2 1] 
Plymouth .. 0.0... csccseeeseveeee 35 w 
The Excursion Tickets are not trans” % and are only ay. 
able for the Excursion Train. Tickets 1. ‘ obtained previously 
at LA eine: street, Cheapside ; 269, Stran. at the Paddingtes 
N 3. The times of stopping at the difte: } Stati, 
particulars, will be given fn handbills, which. may be had asa 
of the Offices of the Company. 








yn GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—Authors Gestrous of having their Works brought out ead 


tha: (a nt td Printing. com 
eficeney ing the he Publishin ng Depart 
to apply to Hore & Co., Printers pe | stow are road 
and L’ ayy a Mea oe 6.8 bey Marlborough-street, 
who Print id Sermons, in very first 

F opm -++ while their Publishing arrange 
ments cube them to promote the interest of all Wo rks intrusted 
to their charge. 





al 





ry. 
for Photography and the Daguerreetype Art.— Pure C 


HOTOGRAPH Y.— XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER, prepared solely by R.W. THOMAS, may now be had 
from | Messrs. HENNEMAN, 122, Regent-street; Messrs. 08s, Opdicians, 








O INVALIDS AND OTHERS.—The 
TEP BROLIEr. VENTNOR, and BONCHURCH, ISLE 
intending to Winter in the genial climate 
ae find it to their advantage in to CHARLES 
Residence to apply, either Pyoaly or_by letter, to 8 
4 BULL, House farm igrave-road, Ventnor, I.W.; 
om full: particu! 0! AF available = Cottage, pw 
Bute of ye ae may be 


0 BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISH ERS.—A 
WELL KNOWN and HIGH CLASS BUSINESS, at the 
West-End for IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL The situation is = 
the best and most commanding in London, and the Prem 
elegantly ae up, and eo adapted for a de. The Stock 
is modern and well c! the connexion large and of the best 





A ut 4,000. oe — For further particulars apply to 
Mr. toomanne, 37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


O COUNTRY PRINTERS and BOOK. 
SELLERS.—A London Publisher will be glad to supply a 
Country Printer with Book-work to a considerable amount, with 
the understanding that the amount of account be taken out in 
books. Catalogues and Lists may be had by application to C., care 
of J Aven & Beene Paternoster-row, London. 
bE, and Printer who keeps a Traveller would be 
preferred. 








ARRINGTON MUSEUM and LIBRARY. 
—WANTED, a RESIDENT CURATOR for this Institu- 
Tson 0} 


8 eserva- 
gee. specimens in every department of N. shape History. Pie will 
uired also to act as Librarian, and to have the general care 
ent of the Museum and Library, to which his whole 

time must be ‘an voted. 


He =~ have either . wife or other member of his family, who 
will be expected to assist in the general care of the Institution, 
and expecially in in the h Li hd, A family of young children would 
be consi jonable. 

He will be reas a to reside on the premises, where he will live 
Rent-free, and —_ Coals and Gas found him, and a Salary of 
Fifty Guineas a 

Aneliasdona in the handwriting of the Condidotes, with testi- 
seek, pook Bold. provl ni the 13th of Septembe addressed d to the 
seu previous e 0 mber, e 
Honorary Seeretary, Town Clerk’s Office, Wearringto 
Warriagion. prod 33,1 1852, 


S GARDENER.—_A YOUNG MAN, aged 
28, unmarried, wishes to meet with AN ENG AGEMENT 














with any Nobl or G who is in want of a thorough 
one ood man, who understands his business in all its various 
ranch: d from ~ , eee 





can 
tleman he lived with last. No single-handed place acce; 

Address B. C., Messrs. Henderson & Co.’s, Pine ‘Apple pine, PSdge- 
ware-road, London. 


ITERARY GAZETTE.—NOTICE TO AD- 
VERTISERS.—Advertisements intended for the next Num- 

ber of the Liregany Gazerre, are requested to be sent to the 
ewe x o'clock on the evening of { Thursday. to be in time for 


ion. 
"is the Address, to be delivered in Belfast on Wednesday evening 
next by the President of the British Association, will be given i 
, the paper will be en —_ 9 to Twenty-four pages, and an 


additional nambor we be 
Reeve 





5, Henrietta-sureet, Covent-garden. 


F ; Messrs. K nigur, Foster-lane; and Messrs. 
Guirrin, Baker-street, and _ lassow Wholesale Agents The 
superiority of this taking Portraits on Glass has 


now been fairly established. n'y the future, to aera imposi- 
tion, each bottle will bear my signature, on a red label, placed over 
the the stopper R. W. ‘Tuomas, Chemist, a Lt pure Pho- 
Ghemteals 1 10, Pail Mall. 


AYALL’S NEW DAGUERREOTYPE 
PORTRAIT GALLERY, 224, REGENT-STREET (corner 
of Argyle-place).—Mr. ALL s to announce that he has 
OPENED the above PREMISES, n addition to his old-esta- 
blished American Gallery, 433, West Strand. He has now the finest 
ps pl in London. All Portraits taken by Mr. Mayall are guaran- 
permanent, and to stand the test of time and climate.—Un- 
deniable excellence, and cha 
Prospectuses, with of terms, Seaqeetions for dress, &c., on 
application, or by pos 


HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 
—Collodio Iodide, 18. per oz.— Pure Pyro-gallic Acid, 38. per 
drachm—Acetic Acid forthe glass processes, Sd. per oz.— Acetic 
Acii (warranted to stand Nitrate of Silver), 1s. per oz —Iodide of 
Potassium, 1s. 6d. per oz. Every other preparation and material 
for Photogra See Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photogrephy, 5th 
a just pu lished, is. each Part; free by 
Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, Opticians, 123 and iti, Newgate- 


street, London. 

ATURE HER OWN PAINTER.WW 

TOURISTS, BOTANISTS, and amsseuee may ania 

the most delicate and perfect rep Speci- 
mens, Mosses, Ferns, Sea-weeds, &c. in afew: — with searcely 
any trouble, by —_ use ml the newly-invented HELIOGRAPH 1c 
PAPER, means & botanical or other specimen, ne 
would take a ‘skilful artist days of labour to soeenn. may be beaut 
fully traced in ag many minutes, while m that Beathans 9 _' 
other copies may be obtained without Lo the ori yinal. An 
oak-leaf, or the branchlets of a sea-weed, are copied — the same 
ease. lackets of Paper, Wipe full instructions, sent to all | parts of of 
bey tre -gire on the receipt of a post-oftice order fur Sa. 
to 














EADING FAMILIES are furnished with al 

the NEWEST ENGLISH 
PERUSAL, in Town or Country. f 
lication to Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY Publie Li Con 
uit-street, Hanover-square ; of whom be had, wit 
pe on the FEMALE CHARAOTER of SHAKSPEARES 


“Two truly del! tal vol the most charming of all the 
woke ets demuae toe > Blaclncood. ~ 


ROWN’S SCIENTIFIC and MATHEMA. 
TICAL SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE will & 
ready early in September, gratis and post free, upon receipt of 


ress. 
Books bought in Town - Cuntay upon the most liberaland 
uitable terms, for eash pa: 
ew Books cneaet for vr eau at a discount of 3. 4d. in thell, 
from t their published 
London : Wisam mn Baews, 130 and 131, Old-street, 








OOKS BOUGHT.—Libraries, and Collections 

of Books, Engravings, Drawings, and W orks connected with 

Literature and the Fine Arts, PURCHASED for ey 

and cleared without the slightest delay,—Address to Groner 
Brock, 134, St. John-street-road. 


"ZOE, by GeraLpInE JEwssury, reduced ip 
price to 158., 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth.—W. HYDE, 17, Gre 
¥ itehfield: street, near Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
Circulating Libraries and Literary Institutions supplied with 
form, Voyages, Travels, &c. anges than any other house in 








published, 8v 
ETTER TO *TARED SPARKS, Esq. ; 

a REJVINDER to his‘ REPLY to the Strictures of LO 
MAHON and Others on_the mode .4 Editing the WRITINGS of 
WASHINGTON. By LORD MA 

John Murray, y= 








his day is published, p 
Gtzaxnts from the GULD. FIELDS: a 
GUIDE te Be EMIGRANT in AUSTRALIA, With 





akK CaLot, Post-office, p Renemngiaee cross, near ‘aan and 
made payable at the same p! 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
an Boston Book T e malian take place semi- -annually in June 
ond re sie * hy" and cotomenier My od 
ote sor rary Froperty, Lugravings, 

are respectfully solicited. 














Sale by Auction. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street. on pear, ard, and SATURDAY, 4th 
of September, The MEDICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ‘LI- 
BRARY of a PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN, decea ene also 
his Valuable Collection of Surgical Instruments, Skull 8, Bones, 
&c.-The LIBRARY of an ITALIAN ARCHITECT, including 
Cavina Architettura Antica, 3 vols. folio, and 9 vols. of text— 
Cicognori Storia della Scultura, plates in folio, and 7 vols. of text 
—D’Agincourt Storia dell’ Arte, plates in folio, and 6 vols. of text 
—Winckelmann’s Works on Art, plates in folio, and 12 vols. of text 
—and pumerous other Works, Music, Silver 8-key Cocoa Flute by 
Resell ena d Rose, Gun by Mortimer, Pistols by Brooke, & 
A. Lewis will have Sales of Libraries, Smal. all Parcels of 
Books, Prints, Pictures, &c. every Friday or Saturday. ore 
sent in on the previous Friday wil) to be sold (if re- 
quired) in the following week. 


Drawings taken on the spot, by J. S. PROUT, 
Sw and Four Maps. 
Addey & eo. 21, Old Bond-street, London. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
NATION AL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Each Volume containing about 300 pages, and numer 
Engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2a, 6d. 
THE ISRAEL of the ALPS: a History of te 
PERSECUTIONS of the WALDENSES. By the Rer, Dr. 
ALEXIS MUSTON. With Descriptive Lllustrations. 


[LLOSPRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

THE THREE COLONIES of AUSTRALIS 

RE 


» Wi 








Ina few days will be published, crown 8vo. price 9°64 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GINIA, &. Edited by R. HILDRETH, Esq. Author 
the* a of the United States,’ &e. 











: Ingram, Cooke & Co. 297, Strand. 


THE WHITE SLAVE: a Story of Lipein Va 
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©n the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s., the Seventh Number of 


BLE A K H O U §S E. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE 


To be-completed in Twenty Numbers, uniform with ‘Davip CorPERFig.D,’ &c. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





THE GLACIER LAND. 
By A. DUMAS. 
Forming the 7th volume of “THE BOOK-CASE,” 





GENTLEMEN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
By G. P. R. JAMES. 


Forming the 81st volume of “THE PARLOUR LIBRARY.” 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Smoms & M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. 


NEW SERIAL WORK, BY MR. CHARLES LEVER. 








On the 3ist of August will be published, price ls. 
THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER 


THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Charles O’Malley,’ &c. &c. 


EACH NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 





NEW LIBRARY OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. 


Printed in a clear and legible type, expressly adapted to the convenience 
of Railway Travellers. 


“TELLUS IN LONGAS EST PATEFACTA VIAS.” 


In introducing to the notice of the Public a new Series of - Railway Literature, the Publishers desire to 
explain briefly the course which it is their intention to pursue. 

The above title—READING FOR TRAVELLERS—may suffici»atly express the principal object in view. From this, 
however, it must not be assumed that the Series it denominates will be adapted to the wants of travellers only, or intended 
merely to wile away an idle hour by lessening the tedium of a railway journey. On the contrary, it is the wish of the 
Publishers to present Works of permanent value rather than of merely ephemeral attraction, affording instruction while 
ministering to amusement. 

The Series will consist of original Works on subjects of novelty and interest, together with reprints of others, whose 
a may have been obscured by time or neglect, or which, from circumstances, have not received a due share of public 


—Tibullus. 


It is also part of the present plan to reproduce, in a slightly altered form, Essays and Reviews which have appeared 
from time to time in the best Periodical Literature of the day, accessible to the Publishers—the value of which may 
me Withou republication, and at the same time promote the chief object of the undertaking. 

ithout presumption, therefore, the Publishers confidently hope to produce a series of Works of such sterling 
a variety, and interest, edited with scrupulous care and correctness, as to merit and obtain public 
= As a general rule, the quantity of letter-press in each volume will be about a Hundred Pages, and the price One 
; but where the matter cannot be comprised within that space, enlarged volumes will be issued, at a propor- 
tionate price. The Series will be printed uniformly, in a clear and legible type, and so arranged as when bound to form 
handsome volumes for the library. At the same time, each Work will be complete in itself. The First Number of the 
Series will be published early in September. 
Works in Preparation :— 
OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES II. 
MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 
FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. 
FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS. 
THE DUKE OE SULLY. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Berrnotp AUERBACH. 





London: Cnapman & Hau, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold at all the Railway Stations. 








PHILLIPS’S GOLD MINER'S GUIDE. 
Illustrated by Thirty-three Engravings, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
NOLD MINING and ASSAYING: a Scren- 
TIFIC GUIDE for AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANTS. By 
JOHN ARTHUB_PHILLIPS, P.CS., Metallargic Chemist, 
Graduate of the pele des Mines of Paris, formerly Professor 
of . aaianay at he — of Civil Engineers, and Author of 
a‘ Manual o Metall 
's.—Sources of Gold- Chemical and Mineralogical Charac- 
ters of Gold—Assaying of Gold Ores—Cupellation —Parting— 
Amalgamation— Metallurgy of Gold— Newest Machinery for Crush- 
ing Gold Quartz, and Washing Alluvial Deposits—Government 
Regulations respecting Gold Mining. 
ohn J. Griffin & Co, 53, Buker-street, inten and R. Griffin & 
o, Glasgow of whom may be had ALL THE APPARATUS and 
RE .o 9 en by the Gold Assayer, a Catalogue of which 
may be 





Just published, price 28. 6d. sewed ; 3%. ot wik?s 
L!¥* and WORKS of 
Edited by Rowers? A wea 


In this work the life of the ‘peak ts a more minutely and 
with more critical accuracy than in any other. The Poems and 
Songs are & azanged in intimate union with the Biography, to 
which they afford much illustration, while the Biography, on the 
other hand, lends to them a fresh signiticancy and 


This work is now completed, in 4 vols., price 10s. sewed; or 12s. 
cloth, lettered. 


RNS. 


6d. in Paper Cover, 


({HAMBERSS "I “POCKET MISCELLANY. 


LUM 
To be continued 4 in Monthly Volumes. 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh, D. N. Chambers, Gh ow : 
sellers Orr & Co. London; J. M* Glashan, Dublin ; and all 


THE 7) TRAY ELLER'S "LIBRARY. 
Fust pebned,, = One Volume, !6mo. price Half-a-Crown ; 
Parts, price One Shilling each, 
ICTURES “from, ST. PEPERSBURG. By 
EDWARD JERRMANN. Translated from the Original 
Getman by FREDERICK HARDMAN. Forming the Twen nty- 
ett a Twenty-eighth Parts of THE TRAVELLERS 


Just BACON. price One Shilling each, 
25. LORD BACON. By Tuomas Basineron 
MACAULAY. 


26. ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE- 

GRAPH Together with, The CHEMISTRY of the 
srans. “By GEORGE WILSON, MD. F-RS.B. 

London : Longman, Brown, G 1 


This day, price 1s., or by 

ae {GRIEVANC E of =" UNIVERSITY 

. a8 applied to Professors of Physical Science in the 

Coll bag Becende A Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer 

alpole, Braet of ~— for the Home Department. 
ORGE WILSON, M.D, F.R3.E., 
ew nen on C hemistry,. Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : Sutherland & Knox, 23, George-street. bendon: 

Simpkin, arshall & Co. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, u 
ENTAL ARITHMETIC; or, a Concise Sys- 
of COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By JAMES 
STRACHAN. F.E.LS., Milne’ 's Free School, Fochabers; Author 
of * Agricultural ,o va &e. 
he same Author, price 6d. . 
MENTAL “ARITHMETIC, for the Use of 
Junior Pupils. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY GREATLY IMPROVED. 
Just published, io ‘-¥— rom, pee = with numerous 


N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 
MINERALOGY. By the late WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
F.L.S. A New Edition, with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
by H. J. BROOKE .F.RS. P.G.S8.; and W. H. MILLER, M.A: 
-R.S. F.G.8., Professor « of Mineralogy in the University o 

















Cam- 
bridge. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; F. & J. Rivington; Whittaker & Go. ; Tege & 
Co.; and D. Bogue. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 3e/ 6d. 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, a dapted to the 
Arrangement of the Eton ond Edward VL.'s Latin Gram- 


mar, with a Lexicon and Notes. By the Rev. H. C,. ADAMS, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 








lso, by the same Author, and same size and p 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, chapied to 
the Arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a 
Lexicon and Appendix. 

Both these Works have been introduced at Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and numerous other public Schools throughout the 
country. 

London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK, 
EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.8., Assoc. Inst. C.E., &. 
neal Master of the Royal Senet Lower Behosl, Greenwich 


pital. 
SCHOOL ATLAS” of BIBLE LANDS, con- 
taining 12 Maps, edited bv EDWARD HUGHRS, and 
beautifully engraved on Steel by Watser. Designed for the Use 
of Schools and Families. 1s 6d. coloured, 


List of Maps. 
1. The aa showing the Settlements of the Descendants of 


2. pe the time of the Patriarchs. 

3. Peninsula of Sinai with part of Egypt, Metetingte Journey- 
ings of the Israelites from Egypt to Can: 

4. Canaan as divided among the Tribes, illustrating the period 
from Joshua to the th of Saul. 

5, Syria, showing the Dominions of David and Solomon. 

6. The Kingdoms of Judah and Israe! 

7. day. snalien, and Media, Countries of the Jewish Cap- 


&, Patestine 9 under the dominion of the Romans in the time of 
Our Lord, illustrating the 6 is and Acts of the Apostles. 
9, The Countries adjuining the Mediterranean, illustrating the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, aud the Apocalypee. 
10, Medizval Palestine in the time of the Crusaders. 
11. Christendom during the Crusades, illustrating the extent of 
the Roman, Greek, and Mohammedan Churches, 
12. Modern Palestine a Turkish Dominion. 


Poy .» Green & Longmans. Edinburgh : 
ablin "Hodges & Smith. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


bi 


The PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 
Part II.—The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and 
THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRA- 
DITION. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 21s. 

[Zn September. 


It, 


RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES 
in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By ED- 
WARD SULLIVAN, Esq. Crown post. 12s. 

[Monday. 


Ill. 


The HEIR OF SHERBORNE; 
or, THE ATTAINDER. A Novel. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


IV. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By 
EDWARD LEAR, Author of ‘Illustrated Jour- 
nal of a Landscape Painter in Albania.’ Imperial 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

[Just ready. 


Vv 


A WALK into the NORTH of 
SPAIN in 1851. By LIEUT. MARCH. Crown 
post. 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


vi. 


New Novel by ithe Author of ‘ Modera 
Accomplishments.’ 


BEATRICE. By Catherine Sin- 


CLAIR, Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments,’ 
‘Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Jmmediately. 


vil. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS ; 
or, AUSTRALIA in 1852. By JOHN SHAW, 
M.D. F.G.S. F.L.8. Small 8vo. 7s. 

[Now ready. 


vill. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; 
or, the HALF SISTER. By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


Ix. 


TWO YEARS on the FARM of 
UNCLE SAM; with SKETCHES of his LOCA- 
TION, NEPHEWS, and PROSPECTS. By 
CHARLES CASEY. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 


x. 
Bentley’s Shilling Series. 
MRS. GORE’S SKETCHES 
of ENGLISH CHARACTER: forming Vol. XII. 


of “ BenTLEY’s SHILLING SERIEs.” 
[On the 31st inst. 


Riowarp Bentigy, New Burlington-street, 


13, Gngat MABLBOROUGH-STRERT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-_>-— 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the BARONESS 


D’OBERKIRCH, including numerous curious Particu- 
lars illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of 
Russia and France. Written by Herself, and Edited by 
her Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


Ir. 
The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 
or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS of JUSTICE. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Celebrated Trials con- 
nected with the Aristocracy.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 
(Immediately.) 


Til. 
Miss PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS, 3 y.8vo. With fine Portraits. 42s. 


“A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in per- 
sonal anecdote. Asa history of personal adventure none can be 
found more interesting than this * Life of Marie de Medicis.” As 
Queen, as Regent, and as Exile, her character is faithtully and 
vividly drawn by Miss Pardoe ; and nowhere can a more intimate 
t ob d with the principal events and leading 
personages of the first half of the 17th century.”—Morning Post. 


Iv. 

Col. LANDMANN’S ADVEN- 
TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 
“Colonel Landmann’s work is written in an unaffected spirit, 
and contains matter of agreeable and lively interest. Several cha- 
racteristic and interesting anecdotes are told of George III., and 
Prince Edward, tather of Her Majesty, &c.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ A book full of adventure and anecdote.”—Globe. 
“ Very readable and amusing volumes.”—Daily News. 


Vv. 

Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 vy. 2Is. 
“Captain Mackinnon’s Sketches of America are of a striking 
character and permanent value. His volumes convey a just im- 
pression of the Uni States, a fair and candid view of their 
society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that 
the effect of their perusal on the public here must be considerable. 
are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures 
of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 

places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and iuteresting.” 
Sunday Times. 


VI. 
FIVE YEARS at NEPAUL. By 
Capt. THOMAS SMITH. 2 vols. 21s. 


“A most complete and graphic delineation of Nepaul and 
Nepaulese affairs.”—John Bull. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SER- 
VICE MAGAZINE AND NAVAL AND MILITARY 
JOURNAL, for SEPTEMBER, contains :—Our Two 
Wars—A Treatise on Small Arms, with Ilustrations— 
Excursions among the Boors and Kaffirs—On the De- 
velopement of Military Offences—The Massacre of the 
Innocents at Six-mile Bridge—Mr. Wigsby'’s Great Spe- 
eulation—Extracts from the Journal of the late Major 
Macready—Biographical Notices of Sir Thomas Down- 
man, Colonel Mignot, and Major Hogge—The Descent 
on La Vendée in 1815—The Collision with America— 
Norton's Projectiles—Jamaica before the Emancipa- 
tion—Adventures of an English Soldier in Mexico— 
Picturesque Sketches in British America—Camrou's 
Records—A Soldier’s Sea Adventure—A Glimpse of 
Mauritius—Post and Genera! Correspondence, Promo- 
tions, &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The BELLE of the VILLAGE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’ 3 vols. 

“ An admirable story, quite out of the common order in its con- 

tion, and highly original in its execution. ‘The Belle of the 

Village’ may take its place by the side of‘ The Old English Gen- 
tleman.’”—John Bull. 3 

“Mr. Mills is pre-eminently the novelist of rural life in Eng- 

land. His village pictures are Dutch-like in their minute truth- 

fulness.”—Critic. 


Il. 
HELEN TALBOT. By Miss 
PENNEFATHER. 3 vols. 





mt. 
AMY PAUL: aTale. 2 v. 


“ A remarkably well-told tale of powerful interest. The author's 
style is clear, vigorous, and appropriate. 1 the characters are 
well drawn and well grouped, and the interest of the tale is sus- 
tained throughout.”— Morning Post. 


Iv. 
The LOST INHERITANCE. Sv. 


“ This novel yields to none in the deep interest it excites in the 
er’s mind.”"—John Bull. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


ANNETTE, a Tale. By William 
F. DEACON. With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 vols. 





PusLisHER 1x ORDINARY TO Her Masgsty. 


¢ i t 
3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the PONT DES ARTS, PAKI3. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Soho-s: » and 
Pony pd oa ROLANDI, Berners- 


At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. ‘| f 


ser eey ces nopcooooe 
Ll? 


ITALIA 


LETTERARIA ED ARTISTICA, 


GALLERIA DI CENTO RITRATTY 
Dei PUETI, PROSATORI, PITTORI, SCULTORI, ARCHI. 
TETTL E MUSICL PLU ILLUSTRI, 
Con cenni Istorici di Giuserre Zimanpini ; 

Preceduta da un Discorso sul Genio Italiano, per opera ai 
E. J. Deveciuzr, 
Parigi, 1851, 1 vol. in-8 grande, adorno di 12 bellissime incision; 
in rame contenenti in gruppo cento ritratti con fregi ed attributi. 
Prezzo di associazione, 15 fr. - 


LITALIE Lirrerarre et ARTIsTIQuE, GateRm 
de CENT PORTRAITS des POETES, -PROSATEURS 

vEINTRES, SCULPTEUKS, ARCHITECTES et. MUsI- 
CIENS les plus Lilustres, Esquisses biographiques par M. G, 
ZIRARDINI, traduction francaise, avec notes par M. UBI- 
CIN 1, précédée d’un discours sur le génie italien par M. E. J, 
DELECLUZE, 1851. 1 beau volume grand in-8, orné de cent 
portraits gravés sur acier, prix 15 fr. 


DICTIONNATRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS de 
BUTTURA, entiérement refait sur un nouveau plan et aug. 
menté de plus du double, pour la partie italienne, d’apres les 
dern. édit. des grands dict. de l’Académie della Crusca, d’Al- 
berti, Cardinali, Manuzzi, de Fedous, fa baveurne, de Vérone, 
et surtout d’aprés le VUCABOLARIO UNIVERSALE, 


BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


Tramater, etc.,et pour la partie francaise d'aprés la dern 
édition du dictionnaire de ]’Académie Francaise et de son com- 
wee et les dictionnaires de Laveaux, Boiste, et autres, Par 
A. REN? 


NZI, professeur de langue et de littérature italieune, 
1 gros volume grand in-8 de 1300 pages & trois colonnes, caractére 
neuf et fondu exprés, 1% fr. 50 ¢. 


L’'ADONE, Poema del Cavalier GramBartistA 


Marino; 

LA STRAGE DEGLI’ INNOCENTI, ed unaBcelta delle 
Poesie liriche. Nuova edizione completa, con un Discorsy culls 
sua Vita e sul suo Stile, per opera di Giuseppe Zirardini, 

Un volume in-8, 4 deux colonnes, papier vélin, avec un bean 
portrait de Marino. 15fr. 


OPERE DI N. MACHIAVELLI, Scelte per 
cura di G. Zirardini: Storie Fiorentine— Vita di Castruccio 
—Discorsi_scpra la prima deca di Tito Livio—11 Principe— 
Ritratti delle cose di Francia—Dialogo sulla Lingua—La 
Mandragola—Capitoli—Lettere. 1851, 1 gros vol. in-8, avec un 
beau portrait. 15fr. On vend séparément : 

IL PRINCIPE, con la Vita dell’ Autore. 1 vol, in-3%, 3 fr. 


POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI 
MAGGLORL e MLINORI—cioé: Parini, Casti, Monti, Man- 
zoni, Grossi, Pellico, Leopardi, Foscolo, Pindemonte, Arici, 
Mamiani, Niccolini, Carrer, Vittorelli, Perticari, Bere! 
Marchetii, Baldacchini, Borghi, della Valle, Ricci, Romani, 
Tommaseo, Sestini, Barbieri, Bertolotti, Biava, Bixio, C i 
Cantu, Carcano, Castagnoli, Cesari, Colleoni, Oosta, Dall’Ongaro, 
De Cristoforis, D’Elci, Guad li, Guerrazzi, Gi 

berti, Maffei, Niccolini, Paradisi, Pepoli, Pananti, Prati, Rie- 
ciardi, Kegaldi, Rosini, Kossetti, Tedaldi Fores, Torti, Zanoia, 
de altri; preceduta da un Discorso intorno a Giuseppe Parinie 
il suo secolo, di Cesare Cantu, ¢ seguiti da una Scelta di Rime 
di Poetesse Italiane, Antiche e Moderne, da A, Ronna, 1 gros 
vol, in-S de 1100 pages & deux colunnes, beau caractére, avec un 
groupe de neuf Po: traits gravés sur acier, broché, 15 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia Scelta e 
Saggi di Poesie dai tempi del Boccaccio al cadere del secolo deci- 
mottayo, per cura di Terenzio Mamiani, aggiuntavi uns sua 
prefazione, Poliziano, de’ Medici, Pulci, Burchicllo, Sannaz 
zaro, Kuccellai, Berni, Molza, Bembo, della Casa, Trissino, 
Alamanni, Caro, Costanzo, Bernardo Tasso, Rota, Pietro Are- 
tino, Buonarroti, Angaillara, Grazzini, Caporali, Valvasone, 
Guarini, Marino, Chiabrera, Tassoni, Baldovini, Bracciolini, 
Vesti, Lippi, Salvator Rosa, Redi, Bellini, Maggi, Menaini, 
Filicaia, Guidi, Marchetti, Zappi, Fortiguerri, Manfredi, Spol- 
verini, Frogont, Gasparo Gozzi, Varano, Passeroni, Fantoni, 
Savioli, Lignotti, Minzoni, Salomone Fiorentino. rigi, 
1848, 1 gros Vol. in-8 A deux colonnes, orné de neuf Portraits en 
groupe, gravés sur acier, 15 fr, 


OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti 
la Vita scritta da esso, tutte le Tragedie colle Lettere di Calsa- 
bigi e di Cesarotti e le Kisposte dell’ autore, le Satire, unaCom- 
media, Sonetti varj, le Odi sull’America libern, il Principe eke 
Lettere, ed il Panegirico a Traiane, pubblicate cura di G. 
Zirardini. 1 gros vol. in-s de 900 pages A deux colonnes, 
vélin, portrait, 15 fr. 

On' vend séparément: La Vita scritta da esso, 1 vol. in, 
portrait, 4fr.50c. Le Tragedie, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, 9 fr. 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI ANTICHI e MO- 
DERNIL. Scelti e pubblicati per cura di G, Zirardini, con up 
Discorso preliminare. Novellino, Boccaccio, Sacchetti,Giovantt 
Fiorentino, Salernitano, Sabadino degli Arientd, Sermini, Ma- 
chiavelli, da Porto, Firenzuola, Molza, Nelli, de ue, Alw 
manni, Parabosco, Bandello, Fortini, Giraldi, Doni, Bri 
Pulci, Grazzini, Sozzini, Bargagli, Salvucci, Magalotti, Cioni, 
Gozzi, Vannetti, Parini, Scotti, Dalmistro, Cesari, Costa, Cw 
lombo, Balbo, Taverna, Thouars, ete... 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. 1D 
8, de 1200 ) Pages, orné de neuf Portraits en groupe, gravés sur 
acier, 18 fr, 


I ROMANZIERI ITALIANI CONTEM- 
PORANEI—cioé : Manzoni, Rosini, Guerrazzi, Tommaseo, Be 
monte Capocei, Grossi, Canta, d'Azeglio. Parigi, 2! vol. in-23, 
jolie édit, 75 fr.—Chaque ouvr. se vend séparément, savoir =~ 
{ Promessi Sposi, di A. Manzoni, nuova edizione fatta cagee 
riveduta dal!’ autore, 2 vol. port. 5 fr.—La Monaea di 4 
di G, Rosini, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50.¢.—Luisa Strozzi. Storia del_seco! 
XVI. di @. Rosini, 2 gros vol. 9 fr.—1l Duca D’Atene. 

zione di N. Tommasco, 3 fr.—I1 Castello di Trezzo, di B 

3 fr. 50 c.—Ettore Fieramosca, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 4 fr. oe 

—Mareo Visconti. Storia dei trecento, di Tommaso Grossi, 9 

vol. 6 fr.—l] Primo Vicere di Napoli, per Belmonte, 4 fr. oe 

Margherita Pusterla, racconti di Cantu, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 ¢— 

Conte Ugolino, romanzo storico di Rosini, 4 fr. 50 ¢,—Niceolo 

de’ Lapi, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 ¢.—Storia .- 

Colonna Infame, di A. Manzoni, con le Osservazioni sulla, 

tura, di P. Verri, 3 fr. 50 .—Isabella Orsini, Duchessa di Brae 

ciano, nuovo romanzo di Guerrazzi, 3 fr. 50 & 
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Lillian, and other Poems. By Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed. Now. first collected. New 
York, Redfield: 


Tuat it should be left to the publishers of 
another lafid té collect the scattered Poems of 


the late Winthrop Praed is a fact suggestive 

of some, painful reflections. The lamented 

poet to whose literary remains America 
js the first to pay respect had a host of friends 
who admired his genius, and loved the man for 
his own sake. The pressing pursuits of some 
and the forgetfulness of others have combined 
torob his posthumous reputation of that illus- 
tration at home which was due to his memory. 

Acollection of Mr. Praed’s poetical writings is a 

work for which we have often looked to Mr. 

Charles Knight :—nor can we now accept as at 

all satisfactory the ill-printed and imperfect 

yolume before us. 

The name of Praed will be familiar to man 
of our readers. He was one of the most brilliant 
of that knot of young men who attracted much 
notice at Cambridge thirty years since by their 
varied talents, as exhibited in the College exer- 
cises, in their literary organ Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine, and in “The Union” Debating 
Society. In this last arena many of them gave 

roofs of those powers which have since obtained 
fame in the Senate and at the Bar. Mr. Ma- 
caulay, the late Mr. Charles Buller, the present 
Master of the Rolls, the ex-Attorney General, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Prof. Malden, and 
several other eminent persons belonged to the 
circle of which Praed was one. Great expecta- 
tions of future fame were built on the varied 
briliancy of the latter’s University career. 
These can scarcely be said to have been realized. 
His reputation as a speaker procured his return 
to Parliament during the Reform Bill crisis :— 
but his first step into public life was a false one, 
—and he did not live long enough to redeem it. 
From that period until his early death, in 1839, 
forensic and parliamentary occupations diverted 
his attention from literary pursuits. In Parlia- 
ment his frail body ol sensitive system, as 
well as the sense of a false position, interfered 
with that energetic display of his talents requisite 
for high political success. Sir Robert Peel 
made him Secretary of the Board of Control 
in 1834:—and we may add, that since his 
decease Lord John Russell paid a marked tribute 
to his talents. He was making his way into 
considerable practice at the Bar, when his career 
was terminated by the presence of that death 
which had long cast its shadow before. 

We have premised so much as necessary for 
the right appreciation of Mr. Praed’s writings. 
The stamp of youth, with its freshness and 
inexperience, its bright play of fancy, its joyful 
tone, and its vivacity of yet unbroken spirits, is 
everywhere visible in the poems before us. 
One of their greatest charms is, this freshness of 
spirit, everywhere disclosed. Like young poets 
in general, Mr. Praed merely played with his 
subject, and did not cast the full powers of 
his mind into his composition: so that, there is 
but a partial manifestation of his genius in his 
Writings. This incompleteness would mar their 
effect, but for their very remarkable literary 
merit, Praed’s fancy was airy, bright, and 
arabesque. It enabled him with his easy com- 
mand of poetical expression to produce pic- 
turesque sketches with equal grace and facility. 


In the mere rhetoric of poetry he was almost 
Precociously proficient, using every variety of 
metre with equal skill:—but we must look for 
the essential individuality of Praed’s genius else- 
Where than in his mechanical command of the 


and its graphic quaintness of subtle and deli- 


instrument of poetic art. This individuality 
resided)in his-gubtle blending of the pensive 
with the ‘playful. In the midst” of” pictures 
sparkling with vivacity, a dnblanchily note 
would be suddenly struck which caught some 
of its pathos from the very sparkle. A serious 
passage would gain strange colour, from the 
unexpected utterance of a, comic thought. 
Praed wrote from his emotions and without 
a deliberate aim,—and he ‘cannot therefore be 
classed with any particular school. It appears 
plain, however, to us, that he was a reader of 
the romantic poetry of Italy, and that Ariosto 
and Pulci must, have been railtas tohim. In 
his tales he liked to select themes with the free 
manners and poetical costumes of the age of 
chivalry; and it is probable that Mr. Hookham 
Frere’s “‘ Whistlecraft” poetry influenced his 
youthful taste. But he had essentially a genius 
of his own. His ‘Red Fisherman’ puts the 
originality of his mind beyond question. This 
is his best poetical performance,—and will not 
be forgotten by those who have ever read it. 
Its vivid fancy, sly humour, fine satire, and 
quaint imaginings, combined with the literary 
excellence .of the yersification, give to it the 
stamp of uncommon merit. Any reader of 
poetical taste who has perused it will desire to 
see all the poems that have come from a mind 
capable of such a wild and fanciful flight into 
the regions of the marvellous. 
The edition of Mr. Praed’s Poems now before 
us contains nearly three hundred pages of verse : 
—but many of his poems are here wanting. In 
this volume we find all his longer pieces re- 
printed :—‘ Lillian,’ ‘The Bridal of Belmont,’ 
‘The Red Fisherman,’ ‘The Legend of the 
Haunted Tree,’ and ‘The Troubadour.’ Of 
these ‘The Troubadour’—which appeared in 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine—is the longest: 
—running to about fifteen hundred lines. The 
volume contains, too, his sketches called ‘ Every- 
Day Characters,’ from which Miss Mitford made 
copious selections in her ‘ Literary Notes’— 
several of his vers de société—a few only of his 
brilliant charades—and his prize poems at 
Cambridge in 1823 and 1824. Some of the 
minor pieces that appeared in the annuals are 
also here reprinted. From this collection we 
should like to have seen omitted the light verses 
on passing subjects of by-gone interest. Though 
some of them were read with zest at the time, 
much of the point in these, as in other comic 
writings, is now out of date. 
‘Lillian’ is the first piece in this volume,— 
but not the best. It was printed while its 
writer was at Cambridge, with the date of Octo- 
ber, 1822. It is clever and ingenious,—but too 
grotesque and unreal. Its merit, however, 
cannot be estimated without taking into account 
the circumstances under which it was produced. 
It was, in fact, the solution of a literary puzzle, 
—an issue out of a poetical maze. It was 
undertaken as an exercise of fanciful ingenuity 
on the absurd thesis set by a lady :-— 
A dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart. 
—On its publication ‘ Lillian’ attracted much 
notice by its airy lightness: and quaint concep- 
tions,—as well as by the fact of the feat which 
it accomplished. But ‘ The Red Fisherman’ and 
‘The Troubadour ’. are both beyond £ Lillian’ in 
point of real merit;—and the Editor of the 
present volume has erred in putting ‘ Lillian’ 
so prominently on the title-page. To many of 
our readers ‘The Red Fisherman’ must be 
known :—so, we will refrain from quoting it. 
The flow of its versification is deliciously free 
and musical :—the opening passage being espe- 
cially remarkable for its melody, its weird fancy, 








cate ornament. , “The ‘Troubadour’: is ‘less ori- 
ginal ;—but it contains some’excellent passages, 
and shows the ready command over verse 
which the writer possessed. It is a lové tale of 
the age of Coeur de Lion ;—the heroine being 
a nun, who comes to hapless end within a con- 
vent. There is little story in the poem :—but it 
has many bright pictures, and some lyrical 
pieces. Its beginning we may quote as highly 
characteristic of Praed’s manner,— 


Tn sooth it wasa glorious day 
For vassal and for lord, 
When Ceeur de Lion had the sway 
In battle and at board. 
He was indeed a royal one, 
A Prince of Paladins ; 
Hero of triumph and of tun, 
Of noisy fray and noisy fun, 
Broad shoulders and broad grins. 
You might have looked from east to west, 
And then from north to south, 
And never found an ampler breast, 
Never an ampler mouth, 
A softer tone for lady’s ear, 
A daintier lip for syrup, 
Or a ruder grasp for axe and spear, 
Or a firmer foot in stirrup. 


A ponderous thing was Richard's can, 
And so was Richard's boot, 

And Saracens and liquor ran 
Where'er he set his foot. 

So fiddling here, and fighting there, 
And murdering time and tune, 

With sturdy limb, and listless air, 

And gauntleted hand, and jeweled hair, 
Haif monarch, half buffvon, 

He turned away from feast to fray, 
From quarreling to quaffing, 

So great in prowess and in pranks, 

So fierce and funny in the ranks, 

That Saladin and Soldan said, 

Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 

Alla! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing ! 


At court, the humour of a king 
Is always voted * quite the thing;” 
Morals and cloaks are loose or laced 
According to the Sovereign’s taste, 
And belles and banquets both are drest 
Just as his majesty thinks best, 
Of course in that delightful age, 
When Richard ruled the roast, 
Cracking of craniums was the rage, 
And beauty was the toast. 
Ay! all was laugh, and life, and love ; 
And lips and shrines were kiss'd; 
And vows were ventured in the grove, 
And lances in the list ; 
And boys roamed out in sunny weather 
To weave a wreath and rhyme together: 
While dames, in silence, and in satin, 
Lay listening to the soft French-Latin, 
And flung their sashes and their sighs 
From odor-breathing balconies. 


The death of an old knight and the gather- 
ing to the funeral are painted with the poet’s 
quaintness of humour.— 


Masses and medicines both were bought, 
Masses and medicines both were naught ; 
Sir Hubert’s race was run ; 
As best beseemed a warrior tall, 
He died within his ancient hall : 
And he was blest by Father Paul, 
And buried by his son. 
*Twere long to tell the motley gear, 
That waited on Sir Hubert’s bier ; 
For twenty good miles round, 
Maiden and matron, knave and knight, 
rode or ran to see the sight; 
Yeomen with horse and hoand, 
Gossips in grief and grogram clad, 
Young warriors galloping like mad, 
Priors and peddlers, pigs and pyxes, 
Cooks, choristers, and crucifixes, 
Wild urchins cutting jokes and capers, 
And taper shapes, and shapely tapers, 
The mighty barons of the land 
Brought pain in heart, amd four-in-hand ; 
And village maids, with looks of wo, 
Turned out their mourning, and their toe. 
The bell was rung, the hymn was sung, 
On the oak chest the dust was flung; 
And then, beneath the chapel-stones, 
With a gilt ‘scutcheon o’er his bones, 
Escaped from feather-beds and fidget, 
Sir Hubert slept with Lady Bridget. 


In the opening of the second cante we find a 


passage commencing with the droll, but rapidly - 
running into the sentimental, after a fashion 
peculiarly Praed’s own.— 


All milliners who start from bed 
To gaze upon a coat of red, 
Or listen to a drum. 
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Wee never yet at Paphos seen, 
That Cupid's all a hum, 
t mi A founded lies 


forge 
About the Deities.and skics, 
That torches all go out sometimes, 
That flowers all fade except in rhymes, 
That maids are seldom shot with arrows, 
And coaches never drawn by sparrows. 


And yet, fair cousin, do not deem 

That all is false which poets tell 
Of Passien’s first and dearest dream, 

Of haunted spot, and silent spell, 
Of-long low musing, such as suits 

The terrace on your own dark hill, 
Of whispers which are sweet as lutes, 

And silence which is sweeter still ; 
Believe, believe—for May shall pass, 

And summer sun and winter shower 
Shall dim the freshness of the grass, 

And mar the fragrance of the flower— 
Believe it all, whate’er you hear 

Of plighted vow, and treasured token, 
And hues which only once appear, 

And words which only once are spoken, 
And prayers whose natural voice is song, 

And schemes that die in wild endeavour, 
And tears so pleasant, you will long 

To weep such pleasant tears for ever. 
Believe it all, believe it all! 

Oh! Virtue’s frown is all divine ; 
And Folly hides his happy thrall 

In sneers as cold and false as mine ; 
And Reason prates of wrong and right, 

And marvels hearts can break or bleed, 
And flings on all that’s warm and bright 

The winter of bis icy creed ; 

But when the soul has ceased to glow, 
And years and cares are coming fast, 
There's nothing like young love! no, no! 

There's nothing like young love at last! 


The heroine is thus sketched.— 


She was a very pretty Nun: 

Sad, delicate, and five feet one ; 

Her face was oval, and her eye 

Looked like the heaven in Italy, 

Serenely blue, and softly bright, 

Made up of languish and of light! 

And her neck, except where the locks of brown, 
Like a sweet summer mist, fell droopingly down, 
Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the earth 
Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And through the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander silently, 

Like noiseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake flow: 
Her cold hands on her bosom lay; 

And her ivory crucifix, cold as they, 

Was clasped in a fearful and fond caress, 

As if she shrank from its holiness, 

And felt that her's was the only guilt 

For which no healing blood was spilt: 

And tears were bursting all the while; 

Yet now and then a vacant smile 

Over her lips would come and go— 

A very mockery of wo— 

A brief, wan smile—a piteous token 

Of a warm love crush’d, and a young heart broken ! 


The poem concludes with a requiem to the 
heroine’s memory, sung by the Troubadour. 
This is full of tenderness, and unmixed with 
the: quaint conceits that generally tesselate 
Praed's verse.— 


“Fare thee well, fare thee well, 
Most beautiful of earthly things, 
I will not bid thy spirit stay, 
Nor link to earth those glittering wings, 
That burst like light away! 
I know that thou art gone to dwell 
In the sunny home of the fresh-day beam, 
Before decay's unpitying tread 
Hath crept upon the dearest dream 
That ever came and fled ; 
Fare thee well, fare thee well; 
And go thy way, all pure and fair, 
Into the starry firmament ; 
And wander there with the spirits of air, 
As bright and innocent ! 


“Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
Strange feet will be upon thy clay, 
And never stop to sigh or sorrow ; 
Yet many wept for thee to-day, 
And one will weep to-morrow: 
Alas! that melancholy knell 
Shall often wake my wondering ear, 
And thou shalt greet me, for a while, 
Too beautiful to make me fear, 
Too sad to let me smile! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
I know that heaven for thee is won ; 
And yet I feel I would resign 
Whole ages of my life, for one— 
One little hour, of thine ! 


* Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
See, I have been to the sweetest bowers, 

And culled from garden and from heath 
The tenderest of all tender flowers, 

And blended in my wreath 

The violet and the blue harebell, 

And one frail rose in its earliest bloom; 

Alas! I meant it for thy hair, 





And now I fling it on tomb, 
To weep and wither there! 
Fave ye well, fare ye well! 
Sleep, sleep, my love, in fragrant shade, 
Droop, droop to-night, thou blushing token ; 
A fairer flower shall never fade, 
Nor a fonder heart be broken!” 


We feel it difficult to make a selection from 

the minor poems, as some of them have been, 
often reprinted. show that if Mr. Praed 

had deliberately applied himself to the task, he 

might have excelled as a poet of town life,—of 
the salient points of which he had an artistic 

perception. The glittering and unsubstantial 
character of fashionable life he felt with a poet's 
heart,—and yet he appreciated keenly its joyous 
tone. With what a light pleasant touch in ‘The 
Bridal of Belmont’ he describes the subject- 
matter of our fashionable novels—husband- 
hunting !— 

Are you rich, single, and ‘ your Grace’? 

I pity your unhappy case ; 

Before you leave your travelling carriage, 

The women have arranged your marriage ; 

Where’er your weary wit may lead you, 

They pet you, praise you, fret you, feed you ; 

Consult your taste in wreaths and laces, 

And make you make their books at races, 

Your little pony, Tam O'Shanter, 

Is found to have the sweetest canter ; 

Your curricle is quite reviving, 

And Jane's so bold when you are driving ! 

Some recollect your father’s habits, 

And know the warren, and the rabbits! 

The place is really princely—on] 

They ‘re sure you'll find it vastly lonely. 

You go to Cheltenham, for the waters, 

And meet the Countess and her daughters; 

You take a cottage at Geneva— 

Lo! Lady Anne and Lady Eva. 

In horror of another session, 

You just surrender at discretion, 

And live to curse the frauds of mothers, 

And envy all your younger brothers. 


As a contrast to the light-heartedness of the 
foregoing passage, take the pathos of the poem 
called ‘Josephine.’ It belongs to a class of 
subjects very difficult to treat poetically, and 
which should be rarely handled. Its human 
sympathy and pensive pathos make it acom- 
panion picture to Hood’s ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’— 
We did not meet in courtly hall, 

Where Birth and Beauty throng, 
Where Luxury holds festival, 

And wit awakes the song; 
‘We met where darker spirits meet, 

In the home of Sin and Shame, 
Where Satan shows his cloven feet, 

And hides his titled name ; 
And she knew she could not be, Love, 

What once she might have been, 
But she was kind to me, Love, 

My pretty Josephine. 
We did not part beneath the sky, 

As warmer lovers part, 
Where night conceals the glistening eye, 

But not the throbbing heart ; 
We parted on the spot.of ground 

Where we first had laughed at love, 
And ever the jests were loud around, 

And the lamps were bright above: 
** The heaven is very dark, Love, 

The blast is very keen, 
But merrily rides my bark, Love— 

Good night, my Josephine !” 


She did not speak of ring or vow, 
But filled the cup of wine, 

And took the roses from her brow 
To make a wreath for mine ; 

And bade me, when the gale should lift 
My light skiff on the wave, 

To think as little of the gift 
As of the hand that gave: 

** Go gaily o'er the sea, Love, 
And find your own heart's queen ; 

And look not back to me, Love, 
Your humble Josephine !” 


That garland breathes and blooms no more, 
Past are those idle hours ; 

I would not, could I choose, restore 
The fondness or the flowers ; 

Yet oft their withered witchery 
Revives its wonted thrill, 

Remembered—not with Passion’s sigh, 
But ob! remembered still : 

And even from your side, Love, 
And even from this scene, 

One look is o’er the tide, Love, 
One thought with Josephine! 

Alas! your lips are rosier, 
Your eyes of softer blue, 

And I have never felt for her 





As | have felt for you ; 


Our love was like the snow-flakes,. 

Which melt before you pass— 
Or-the bubble on the wine, which bteaks 

Before you lip the glass. 
You saw these eye-lids wets Love, 
oer: 

My poor Josephine !" ' 
We have quoted enough to-prove 
Praed’s literary remains should be pare 
brought together. The editor of the present 
volume seems not to be aware that his prose 
almostas quaintly and pensively playful ‘as tig 
verse. We have little doubt that if his corre. 
spondence were selected from it would di 
all those qualities that sparkle so gracefully in 
his published pieces. In the ‘Remains of thp 
late Sidne alker,’ recently reviewed in. our 
columns, Praed’s generous and amiable charac. 
ter appears in a most pleasing light. There ig 
much that we could say about Praed,—for we 
knew him well':—but we will refrain from fur. 
ther comments now, since we ‘do not give up the 
hope that a fitting edition of his works will be 
presented to the English public. When the 
whole of his productions shall be before us, we 
may contrast them with those of some of his 
contemporaries :—and we trust that care ma 
be taken that an adequate biographical memoir 
shall be prefixed to the writings of an author 
of so much suggestive genius and poetical peeu- 
liarity. 





On Animal Electricity; being an Abstract of the 
Discoveries of Emil Du Bois-Reymond. Edited 
by H. Bence Jones, M.D. Churchill. 

Tuis small volume is a valuable addition to ow 

scientific literature. A few years since much 

interest was excited by the publication of certain 
experiments by M. Du Bois-Reymond, whieh 
appeared to prove an intimate connexion be 
tween the phenomena of vitality and those of 
electricity. It was stated, that muscular con- 
tractions. gave rise to electrical currents which 
could be measured by the galvanometer ;—and 
hence, by somewhat hasty deduction, it was,at 
once inferred that vital and galvanic actions 
were identical. A large class of persons, reason- 
ing on the, always dangerous, ground of ane 
logy, rushed to the conclusion that these results 
obtained by Du Bois-Reymond, and others ofa 
similar character which were the subjects.of 
investigation by Matteucci, proved the reality 
of an electric aura,—and established on a secure 
basis the dreamings of the disciples of Mesmer, 

Dr. Du Bois-Reymond, with the caution of a 
true philosopher, comes to no such conclusion. 
He discovers that in the operations of vitality 
there is.a curious manifestation of electrical dit 
turbance,—and he traces the phenomena under 
a great variety of conditions; but he never ver 
tures beyond the statement of the experimental 
fact, after it has been tested by many trials 
Suffice it to say, there is no one discovery made 
by Dr. Du Bois-Reymond, or by Matteuesi, 
which in the remotest degree supports the doc 
trines of animal magnetism. Animal a , 
showing itself in the form of a current p 
ing in a given direction, was suspected by Gal 
vani, demonstrated to a certain extent by 
Aldini, and is now proved by Du Bois-Reymond; 
—but with all the lights of science, there has 
not been the slightest evidence of any attractive 
or radiant force—nothing, indeed, in the 1 
motest degree resembling magnetism under ay 
of its modifications. 

Dr. Du Bois-Reymond wr in this country, 
exhibited his experiments at the Royal Instite- 
tion; and Dr. Bence Jones, anxious that the 
researches of his friend should be clearly under 
stood, undertook the translation of an ab: 
of the large German work which was made by 
Dr. John Miiller, Professor of Physics in Fret 





burg. Those who.read with attention will leas 
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important facts from this work,— 
at om such attention. ‘Those who may 
“we skim over the curious pages of the book, 
‘be very apt to fall into the error to which 
qe have already alluded, of thinking that it 
gives of the identity of life and electricity : 
Cd eal it- maybe made a means of per- 
pemating one of ‘the most dangerous dogmas of 
peeudo-philosophers. It proves, in fact, no more 
than this:—In all the operations of vitality we 
ions of physical force ;—and, as 
we'find.that in our examination of the pheno- 
of change in inorganic matter each form 
of foree tends to the developement of another— 
thos; chemical action effects those disturbances 
yiich are sensible to us in the forms of heat 
and electricity—and these in like manner may 
chemical action or mechanical power, 
—so, life by its mysterious excitation produces 
disturbances which result in rendering sensible 
dectricity, and those subtle agencies which inter- 
all matter. 

There is no part of this small work which we 
haveread with greater interest than the chapter 
in which is examined the much disputed merits 
of Galvani and of Volta. As the ridiculous stor 
of the accidental discovery of galvanism is rife 
in the popular mind, we cannot do better than 
extract the following remarks of Du Bois-Rey- 
mond, which show most satisfactorily that Gal- 
yani advanced by a system of induction, and 

oached very nearly to the truth which it 
was reserved for Volta finally to discover.— 

“No one who has read Galvani'’s writings can 
without reverence turn away from the simple picture 
of that man, whose restless yet blind labours and 
naive desire for knowledge were destined to bear 
such fruits. Every one will easily excuse his having 
wandered in that way which we shall soon see him 
take. The problem presented to-him was an equation 
with two unknown quantities, one of which was the 
galvanism which Volta discovered, the other animal 
electricity,-_which latter, after half a century, now 
again’ appears claiming its proper place. Gulvani 
really discovered, not only the fundamental physio- 
logical experiment of galvanism, properly so called, 
(the contraction of the frog when touched with dis- 
similar metals,) but also that of the electricity in- 
herent in the nerves and muscles. Both of these 
diseoveries were, however, hidden in such a confusion 
of cireumstances, that the. result in both cases ap- 
peared equally to depend upon the limbs or tissues 
ofthe animals employed. * * After Galvani had 
examined the shock produced by a spark from the 
eectrie machine on a frog prepared for that purpose, 
hetried the same experiment with lightning. These 
- ig occupied him during the summer of 
1786. In the autumn of the same year he endea- 
votsed to discover the action of atmospheric elec- 
tteity on the prepared legs of a frog when the sky 
westormless. It was on the 20th of September that 
Galvani made that eventfil observation upon mus- 
cular contraction in animals which forms the starting 
pomt.of the new science of electricity. Galvani first 
published these experiments, with his deductions, in 
1791, in his celebrated work, ‘ De Vivibus Electrici- 
tatis in Motu Musculari Commentarius.’ In this 
Commentary, the experiment is represented as having 
been made with copper hooks (@reus), while among 

i's papers a sketch of an experiment was 
foand, dated the 30th of October, 1786, in which he 
speaks only of iron hooks. Without doubt this arose 
from the fact that he became acquainted during his 
—_ with the properties of combinations of 

metals, and that he wished to give the ut- 

nest certainty to future repetitions of his first experi- 
mnt-in its original form. Upon the cover of a 
jotmal which contains his first experiments in Sep- 
tember, 1786, there is this inscription, in Galvani’s 
ting :_‘ Esperimenti circa ]"Elettricita de’ 
Metalli’ He had at first, therefore, a true idea of 
the source of electricity, which was presented to his 
wtice when he discovered the contractions in ani- 
mals; but this did not last long. for the treatise of 
30 is entitled ‘ De Animali Electricitate.’ ” 


Volta’s was one of those gifted minds which 





appear to possess the 


wer of intuitively separat- 
ing truth from error. 


erecalled the philosophers 


from their wanderings, and showed that the pro- 
duction of electricity in Galvani’s experiment 
was due to the contact of heterogeneous metals. 





Three Months in Sicily—[{ Trois Mois en Sicile, 
§c.]. By Ernest van Bruyssel. Brussels, 
Decq; London, Jeffs. 

GortueE, Brydone, Cockburn, and Smyth, by 

their successive tours, have not exhausted Sicily 

so thoroughly as to prevent us from wishing 
once more to read concerning the temples at 

Girgenti, and the ruins at Taormina, and the 

strange, picturesque aspect of Scaletta, and the 

fountain of Arethusa, where the papyrus grows, 
and the ear of Dionysius, and the Benedictine 
monastery at Catania, with its far-famed organ, 
and the capital of Santa Rosalia, and the 
wonders to be seen by those who go up Etna. 
More recent tourists with whom we have con- 
versed have described the aspect of the island 
in spring as so exuberantly beautiful as to offer 
ample compensation for rude fare and abomi- 
nable lodgment. Therefore we took up this little 
volume, by a Belgian tourist, with expectations 
of pleasure. We hoped to find in it new im- 
pressions communicated in a new manner. The 
first few pages, however, prepared us for dis- 
appointment: making it evident that Ernest, 
our guide, has been more earnest to write finely 
than able to describe with clear and graphic 
skill,—and to write finely according to Parisian 
models, The French have been dangerous to 
the Belgians in more ways than one. M. Con- 
seience has told us how their example has de- 
moralized the burgher classes of the towns. 
No one conversant with Brussels can avoid re- 
marking how much of what is characteristic in 
that capital has been sacrificed to the ambition 
of making it ‘a little Paris.” Here is a young 
author, with a capital subject, whose sedateness 
or sentiment would have been welcome had 
either or both been original; but who becomes 
tiresome and unreal, because of his resolution 
to be smart and epigrammatic,—and liable to 
the American Lady’s criticism on the dancing of 

Lady Scott of Abbotsford, when that lady was 

mature :—“ After all, she only manages to trip 

it in a lumbering style.” 

Very lumbering is the French lightness of 
Ernest of Brussels, from the very first moment 
when he sets foot on that conveyance of little 
ease, the steamer betwixt Naples and Messina, 
filled with screaming Neapolitan saldiers and 
Calabrian peasants. Unable it seems to catch 
or reproduce their humours, he gives us, in their 
stead, a dialogue which passed betwixt himself 
and a landed proprietor, almost as dull as if the 
scene had been the towing-path by the side of a 
Brabant canal. The village of Paolo, at which 
this heavy converser disembarked, gives Ernest 
of Brussels an occasion to recall the legend of 
Santo Francisco di Paolo, called by reason of 
his superior sanctity to France by Louis XI., 
in the hope that a miracle might be wrought in 
favour of the superstitious monarch by his in- 
tercession. Passing Scylla and Charybdis, our 
author shows his learning, and quotes the 
Odyssey. Messina, he reminds us, was in 
olden times called Zancle; and we go on thus, 
for page after page, historical, political, but 
never pictorial. In-the Cathedral he notices 
three frescoes by an unknown artist; and a 
pulpit by “the famous Antonio Gagini,” of 
whom, if his fame was well merited, we should 
be glad to have learned something. It is new 
to us, however, that the aristocracy and “ sport- 
ing men” of Messina, when taking their exer- 
cise, as ours do in Rotten Row, do it on ass- 


back. We hoped to have gathered a new fact 





or two, perhaps, concerning Antonello di Mes- 
sina, whose position in Art is as in as 
his history may have been romantic. But Er- 
nest of Brussels does not get beyond the Guide- 
book and the Painters’ Dictionary. On the 
other hand, while travelling’ betwixt Messina 
and Taormina, he favours us with his convic- 
tion that popular education is better than popu- 
lar ignorance. The halting-place betwixt these 
two points was at an inn the sign of which 
may be added to the list of hostel signs as a 
euriosity—the “St. Paul’s Aunt.” A French 
milliner, met with at Taormina, tried to dis- 
courage our bold Belgian from going farther: — 
“The people, she said, spoke an intolerable 
language, did not understand what taste was, 
and stuffed themselves up with slices of melon.” 
Verily, it was hardly worth while to go beyond 
recall from the chimes of St. Gudule for facts 
so picturesque and figures so new as these. 

We have said enough to show the essential 
poverty of this book ; which is unbroken by any 
gleam of matter more precious, whether the 
theme be Palermo, with its corruptly-gorgeous 
palaces and hideous catacomb of dried-up 
corpses under the Capuchin convent,—or Aci- 
Reale, where the Paltarello was danced for our 
dull pilgrim,—or the Cathedral at Monreale, so 
full of interest to every one who cares about 
Art. All is barren, all is shallow:—a weary 
display of words without ideas and pretension 
without performance. Why, then, it —_ be 
asked, have we bestowed ten minutes on a book 
so utterly worthless?—Because the subject is 
one full of life, colour and peculiarity; and we 
would fain tempt some skilled writer to treat it 
anew :—such a poetical and vivid master of the 
art of painting in words, for instance, as the 
author of ‘ Notes on Naples,’—a book too little 
known, but not forgotten by the few who have 
read it. 





Adventures and Recollections of Col. Landmann, 
late of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 
Colburn & Co. 

Col. Landmann describes himself as a son of 

Dr. Landmann, who became Professor of Forti- 

fication and Artillery at the Royal Military 

Academy at Woolwich in the year 1777 ; and 

he states his birth to have taken place in 1780. 

After going through the course of instruction 

usual at that time with cadets intended for the 

Artillery and Engineers, the writer of these 

volumes received a commission, dated the Ist 

of May, 1795, as second lieutenant in the latter 
corps. His age was at that time only fifteen :— 
and he explains the apparent anomaly of con- 

ferring so important a position on so mere a 

youth by saying, that in consequence of the 

great and sudden demand for Artillery and En- 
gineer officers at the commencement of the war, 
it became necessary to draft into actual service 

a number of young men before they had at- 

tained the age usual under ordinary cireum- 

stances. The reputation and position of his 
father as the head of the Woolwich Academy 
gave the young soldier many advantages; and 
he appears to have found himself at once in the 
midst of a large circle of professional friends. 
The present volumes do not carry the reader 
later than September, 1805 :—and as they close 
apparently on the threshold of a new phase in 
the life of the writer, we are to conclude, we 
imagine, that they are intended eoee | as the 
first portion of the Memoirs. We speak in this 
uncertain manner, because from some cause or 
another it has been thought proper to launch 
the Memoirs into the world without a single 
word of preface, commentary, or explanation. 

As far as the appearance of the work itself is 

concerned, Col. Landmann might be as unreal 

a person as Cel. Jack; and we must say, that 
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our first impression was, that the Memoirs were 
not genuine,—that they wereaclever collection of 
incidents and anecdotes obtained from a variety 
of sources. This suspicion, however, is over- 
come by a more careful perusal of the book. 
The style and narrative are too natural and 
characteristic to be artificial. Almost every 
page is more or less distinguished b- that easy 
mellowness of phrase—that precise enunciation 
of military titles and points of professional dis- 
tinction—that constant indication of an acute 
sense in the mind of the writer of the importance 
of whatever concerns the honour and etiquette 
of his profession—and, above all, that polish 
and refinement of manner— which belong to 
military men of high rank and large experience 
who have never lost their taste for literature 
even in the midst of the most severe duties. 
Still, it would have been proper to take care 
that such a book should not run a moment’s 
hazard of being misunderstood; and that hazard 
could have been easily averted by the appear- 
ance of some trace of responsible editorship. 

The present volumes contain no record of 
active service in the field. During the ten 
years of duty over which they extend the writer 
was employed, either on the south coast or in 
Canada, in carrying out instructions which never 
led him into the presence of the enemy. The 
adventures and recollections, therefore, so far, 
are those not of a soldier, but of a gentleman 
whose birth and profession gave him facilities of 
access to distinguished society :—and the interest 
of the two volumes will be found to consist 
almost wholly in anecdotes and recollections 
relating to individual members of that society, 
Col. Landmann, however, writes so agreeably, 
that we have little doubt that his volumes will 
be acceptable. They partake, to some extent, 
both of the good and of the bad qualities of 
Horace Walpole and of Wraxall ;—and while it 
is always necessary to recollect that Col. Land- 
mann is a professed story-teller, we may gene- 
rally learn something from the solid facts upon 
which he always builds. 

The book is not one which can be criticized 
in detail. Its merit consists in its amusement: 
—and we shall therefore at once endeavour to 
pick out a few of the interesting passages. 

The following anecdotes, connected with the 
prevalence of highway robberies sixty years ago 
even on the most frequented roads about Lon- 
don, are striking.— 


“Tn the latter part of the same year (1789) my 
father took a house on Blackheath, and I was :ent 
daily to the school of which the Rev. Dr. Egan was 
the master; he was successor to his wife's father, Jr. 
Bakewell. The site of this school is close to the new 
church, at the corner of King Street, and is now con- 
verted into tea-gardens. During the two years that 
we sojourned at Blackheath, robberies on Shooter's 
Hill, along the Charlton Park wall, the Lower 
Woolwich Road, and on Blackheath, were exceed- 
ingly frequent ; they were sometimes perpetrated in 
broad daylight, and even in the midst of a large 
concourse of people. One Sunday afternoon, towards 
the close of a sultry summer's day, I was with the 
other members of my family promenading on Ches- 
terfield Walk, where a considerable assemblage of 
the well-dressed inhabitants of the vicinity usually 
met every evening, after an early dinner, when our 
attention was suddenly claimed by a general rush of 
the company towards the southern extremity of the 
walk ; and in an instant afterwards, every face was 
turned in the direction of the Green Man Tavern, 
and every right hand was raised, pointing to a man 
on a horse at full speed, who was making the utmost 
haste on the road to London, all exclaiming: ‘There 
he goes—there he goes—there—there—do you see 
him—there, that’s he—there, he’s gone,’ as the gen- 
tleman, in a hurry, descended the hill leading to the 
lime-kilns, It is necessary here to explain, that at 
the south-west angle of the park there stood a very 


terrace extending into the angle, so much higher 
than the ground on the outside, that the top of the 
wall was at a convenient height for a person to sit 
upon it, whilst on the outside it was at least seven or 
eight feet high. On this memorable evening, the 
gentleman who rented the house, invited by the 
beautiful scenery and refreshing coolness of the even- 
ing, had, without hat or stick, taken his book into 
the garden, and seated himself on the angle of the 
park-wall. Whilst in this position, actually in the 
midst of the promenaders, a gentleman, mounted on 
a handsome horse, but little inferior to a hunter, rode 
up to him, and with the utmost familiarity, address- 
ing him by his name, said: ‘ How are you, my dear 
fellow? What a long time it is since you have given 
me a call; come and dine with me to-morrow ; you 
will meet some good fellows.’ By this time, the 
horseman had closely approached the gentleman on 
the wall, who, however, did not answer his recog- 
nition. The former then drew forth a pistol, and, 
pointing it at his head, declared in a subdued voice 
that if he did not instantly hand out his watch, 
purse, &c., he should be under the very unpleasant 
necessity of scattering his brains amongst the’ rose- 
bushes behind him. Frightened out of his presence 
of mind, the victim instantly handed oyer his valu- 
ables, and the thief, declaring aloud that he was a 
‘d—d good fellow,’ cantered off. In a few seconds, 
the gentleman recovered from his fright sufficiently 
to roar out to those nearest to him, ‘ Stop thief—stop 
thief! he has robbed me.’ The consternation which 
this daring act created amongst the multitude that 
congregated to learn the meaning of these singular 
exclamations, had scarcely subsided, when a_post- 
chaise, containing two gentlemen and one lady, with 
a man-servant on the bar in front, on their way to 
London, stopped on the high road just opposite to 
the celebrated south-western angle of the park, when 
they all at the same time hailed us, announcing that 
they had just been robbed near the Rising Sun, by 
four armed men on {oot.” 

And again.— 

“ Blackheath, at this period, was a favourite place 
for reviewing both horse and foot regiments. On 
one of these occasions, Major Paterson of the Artillery, 
a very rough muscular man, was present at a review, 
as a spectator only, when he found it necessary to 
take off one of his boots; and, for that purpose, rode 
up to a hedge bordering the eastern side of the heath, 
not more than one hundred yards distant from the 
throng surrounding the troops. He had no sooner 
released his foot from the boot than a well dressed 
man, also well mounted, accosted him with the out- 
ward demonstrations of an old acquaintance. Ina 
moment, however, out came the pistol with the usual 
application for watch, money, &c. The thief, having 
secured his plunder, rode off at full gallop—perhaps 
no further than the opposite side of the reviewing 
grovnd, where, mixing with the spectators, he was 
perfectly secure from detection. The Paymaster to 
the Royal Artillery, Mr. Adair, of Spring Gardens, 
London, was obliged to send to Woolwich every 
month the subsistence or pay for the Royal Artillery 
stationed at that place, which amounted to a sum of 
between 2,0002. and 3,000/., under an escort of 
Artillery soldiers, consisting of a non-commissioned 
officer and six privates: three of the latter walked 
on each side of the post-chaise carrying the treasure 
in charge of a pay clerk, and the non-commissioned 
officer marched in the rear, to see that the party 
were alert, and discharged their duty; the whole 
having their bayonets fixed and their muskets loaded 
with ball. Whilst we resided on Blackheath during 
1789, 1790, and 1791, I have a clear recollection of 
having seen this procession crossing the heath on its 
way towards Woolwich. Highway robberies were 
committed almost with impunity on all the roads 
leading out of London over Hounslow Heath, Bag- 
shot Heath, Wimbledon Common, Putney Heath, 
Hampstead Heath, and Hanging Wood, near Wool- 
wich, and in every place at all retired. There was 
also robbing of another kind carried on with equal 
success by picking pockets. Amongst the professors 
of this art was the celebrated Barrington, who sur- 
passed all his cotemporaries in expertness.” 


Take the following about balloons,—and the 
estimation in which the people of Barking were 


“Tt must have been about this period 
1790), that many attempts were made An e 
the air-balloon, and I believe that in this 

and Blanchard were amongst the most. sy 

The former I recollect having seen pass over Wook 
wich with his balloon, carried northwards by a light 
air, and quickly afterwards, descended, either. ace. 
dentally or designedly, in the marshes, 
from Barking. The people of Barking were regarded 
by the Woolwichera asia set of barbarians; and it 
was commonly believed by the inhabitants of; the 
southern bank of the Thames, thatthe air of. Barki 
was so insalubrious to women, that: no female 
survive a year’s residence there, . The falling of the 
balloon in the vicinity \of such, a: people, was the 
signal for a general rush from every habitation upon 
the monster that appeared to them-to have 

from the skies. In less than half an hour it was tom 
into a thousand pieces, whieh were carried away 9 
so many banners waving upon, sticks; and i 
might have been awfully maltreated, had not a num. 
ber of persons from Woolwich: come to his reseue 
I saw. Lunardi land ‘at the Warren Wharf, accom- 
panied. by several officers of the Artillery, after his 
eseape from the Barking savages; and be was)stil] 
shivering with cold, oceasioned by the low 

ture of the lofty regions through which he had 
although we, upon earth, had been all day - com. 
plaining of the heat of the weather, He was taken 
to dine at the Artillery mess. A few years after this 
his death was d in the newspapers, in) the 
following terms: ‘ Poor Lunardi’s dead! and what's 
more extraordinary, he died in his bed.’ ” 

The following anecdotes relate to the 
Lord Heathfield, the gallant defender of Gibra 
tar. Col. Landmann says:—‘ His Lordship 
occupied (in 1789) a house at Turnham Green, 
on the left. He contracted a great friendshi 
towards my father, and we were often invi 
to pass a few days at his Lordship’s residence,” 
—Lord Heathfield was popularly called the 
‘‘ Cock of the Rock,”—and he was by no means 
displeased with the title.— 

“T was once with his Lordship, when he stopped 
the carriage before the shop of a baker in Hammer 
smith, The master, an old man, immediately came 
out, and Lord Heathfield made inquiries 
a boy, who, many years ago, had been at a neigh- 
bouring school, and used to buy hot rolls at this 
shop. The baker, after a little reflection, recollected 
him, and related several anecdotes in his fayour, not 
forgetting to add, however, that he left 
fourteen pence in hisdebt, Lord Heathfield having, 
with great emphasis, animadverted on this discredit- 
able piece of intelligence, to the man’s intense aste- 
nishment, acknowledged himself the ‘ young Elliott,’ 
whose character had been so freely canvassed, Of 
course the debt was paid, with more than compound 
interest. His Lordship then asked to taste one of 
the rolls he had been in the habit of enjoying with 
such abundant relish. It was brought, a mouthful 
satisfied him, and he declared it vastly inferior to 
those that were made when he was a boy, The 
roll, however, was exactly of the same kind—the 
keen appetite of the schoolboy only had altered.” 

Then, we have the following characteristic 
story in connexion with the famous tbree-cor- 
nered hat of those days. It was, at the time of 
which Col. Landmann writes, one of the high 
and doubtful questions, whether it was most 
valiant and proper to wear the peak or the side 
of that famous head covering foremost. It seems 
that Lord Heathfield was decidedly for the peak. 
If we remember rightly, Bonaparte was of 
same opinion; but he considered that the p 
vilege of acting upon it should be confined 
himself,—and ‘his marshals and staff were pr 
hibited from imitating their leader at least # 
regarded the posture of their hats. But, tethe 





“The great Lord Heathfield had his peculiarities 
as well as other great men. In those days, the 
cocked hat was worn by men of every rank ands 
tion in the army, as also by a vast number of civilians; 
and was properly a three-cornered hat, with all the 
sides turned up nearly alike, and all nearly equal 








good house, exactly within the wall, which had a 


held in Col, Landmann’s boyhood.— 


extent ; the three cocks also were equally projecting: 
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- ere’ very similar to the hats lately 
pa brsanvich * ‘and Chelsea pensioners, and 
® whichistili adorn the wigged-coachmen, when 

view toea'devee-or drawing-room, ‘This hat Lord 
ikfield wore quite square to the front, and so much 
reasext down over his eyebrows, that the edge rested 
onthe bridge of his nose, which, by the bye, wasvery 
ignd somewhat resembling that of the Duke 
wey allington. Lord Heathfield insisted on ‘having 
fhehat worn according to the above rule by every 
man under his command. — One day, at 
ar, his Lordship met a private soldier with 
tye cock of the hat, instead of pointing straight for- 
watd, directed almost perpendicular into the air. 
The General’ very angrily threw back his own hat 
jato a sithilar position, and drawing himself up full 
jg front of the: soldier, exclaimed—there, Sir ; look 
ene; Sir; don't I look like a d—d blackguard > 
The’ soldier, who ‘had been too well disciplined to 
cantradicta Commander-in-Chief, replied, as he faced 
‘the General as upright as an arrow, his heels toge- 
ther, whilst his right hand showing the palm was 
across his forehead,—‘ Yes, and please your 
cellency, to be sure you do.’ The severity which 
the General’s features had assumed instantly relaxed, 
and it was not without some effort that he suppressed 
laugh. He hastily dismissed the man, say- 
ing—‘ Well, if you see the ill effect it has upon me, 
you cannot fail to be assured it must very badly suit 
rou.” 


"We have next recollections of two London 
qototieties of 1789.— 

“During the summer of the year 1789, my 
mother, my sister, and myself were invited to pass a 
week with Mrs. Burton, ‘at No. 2], Upper Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square. Mrs. Burton was the 
widow of a general officer, having but one daughter, 
avonly child, and was in affluent circumstances. 
Her greatest satisfaction was to see her table daily 
surrounded by her friends and acquaintances; several 
ofthem, almost constant attendants, having received 
a general invitation. Amongst the latter, was a 
French gentleman, a Monsieur Tremblé, who was 
aot only a decided epicure, but also a gastronomist 
of the first order. His dress consisted of a pea-green 
coat, White satin waistcoast, black satin shorts, and 
white silk stockings, with a very broad laced frill to 
‘his shirt; whilst his hair frizzed up a quarter of a 
yard high, with two rows of curls over his ears, 
‘eaving a space behind sufficiently wide to admit of 
agraceful queue—the whole abundantly powdered, 
43 also his coat over the shoulders, and back, half 
may to the bottom of his waist. I recollect to have 
sen Monsieur Tremblé, a very thin mahogany-faced 
aan, whose age must have been between sixty and 
seventy, and who was so privileged, that he would 
frequently stop the dishes of the course embracing 
the stews and ragouts, one by one as the servants 
were femoving them, exclaiming with much warmth: 
‘Ihave not yet taste any of does dishes, Pray, put 
dem down here, close to my plate, dat will derange 
athing;’ thus sometimes gathering round his plate 
fte or six dishes; and Mensieur Tremblé never 
filled to investigate their respective merits, com- 
menting on them without reserve. It was here, and 
on this occasion, that I had the advantage of dining 
in¢ompany with the celebrated and far- famed Cheva- 
litte D’Eon, on the 25th July, 1789. She—or per- 
haps ke, for it has been seriously doubted which is 

correct pronoun—was dressed in the female cos- 
me, composed of a black silk gown, made of a 
woderate height, above which, in front, rose a well 
puffed-up white muslin kerchief, covering a double 
twtle before, instead of one behind; and on her 
be consistent with the dress—she wore a 
tigh muslin cap, with the broad muslin frill hanging 
down to her shoulders, exactly resembling those at 
present worn by the country women in the northern 
povinces of France. From the upper edge of her 
wn, on the left side, was suspended the small Cross 

&. Louis,‘ the constant companion of her per- 
sn.’ Her voice was gruff, and as strong as that of 
‘genadier; her complexion decidedly brown: in 
tort; she had’ every appearance of a man in a 
Wman’s apparel. During the dinner she spoke but 
litle; yet when the ladies retired, La Chevaliére re- 
‘ated herself, and drawing up her chair to the table, 
&id,as one released from much restraint: ‘Come, 
ww that the women are gone, we may enjoy a little 





rational conyersation.’, -War, battles, sieges .and 
skirmishes, soon became her favourite topics: and I 
have a most perfect recollection of her saying, .in 
reply to some one who had related the measures 
adopted for the purpose of bursting open the gates 
of a fortress: * Braquez-moi la deux piéces de qua- 
rante-huit a bout touchant, et f—tre, je vous fais 
bien sauter les portes en trois coups.’ Such were the 
identical words used on that occasion by Madame la 
Chevalitre D’Eon. At this period La Cheyvaliére 
mixed in the best society; but two or three years 
afterwards she fell into disrepute, by exhibiting her- 
self on the public stage, to fence with the celebrated 
St. George, a man of colour, by far the most expert 
swordsman of his day.” 


The following spirited description of Plymouth 
in 1796—or just at the commencement of the 
French War—conveys no bad idea of the state 
of society at alarge garrison town in the midst of 
furious hostilities. The picture ought to convey 
an impressive moral.— 


* At an early hour we departed on foot, and walked 
over Maker heights by the side of Mount- Edgecomb 
towards the harbour, and on our way met an im- 
mense number of thin women proceeding with the 
utmost expedition,’ whilst all those we overtook, 
about equal in number, were large stout females, 
evidently waddling along with difficulty ; on seeing 
these, Philip explained that the latter were all 
wadded with bladders filled with Hollands gin, which 
they managed to smuggle under these dresses, whilst 
the others were thin and light, having delivered their 
cargoes at the water side. It is surprising how such 
wholesale contraband should have been permitted, 
for everybody knew the trade they were engaged in. 
Plymouth Dock was at this period fall of gaiety. 
Fore Street was almost crowded with the officers of 
the navy and army—the former swimming in prize- 
money—whilst the dillys (hackney-chariots) plying 
between Dock and Plymouth vid Stonehouse, at 
sixpence each person, or eighteenpence for the whole, 
were continually not only filled with sailors, but 
covered by them, all anxious to expend large sums 
of money, which had just been paid them in guineas, 
and which they were frequently seen carrying about 
the streets in their hats under their arms. A sailor 
in those days had no idea of saving up anything for 
the future. His only thought was to get rid of his 
money, and to such an extent was this desire for 
squandering it carried, that I recollect being on board 
the ‘ Swiftsure’ with Captain Phillip, when a sailor 
carrying a pewter pint pot in his hand nearly full of 
guineas, came to his captain on deck, and begged 
very earnestly to be allowed to go on shore for the 
remainder of the day, in order to expend his prize- 
money. Phillip knew the man, and stiffly refused 
his petition; the man soon reduced his demand ta 
‘one hour on shore if you please, dear captain, and I 
promise you most sincerely to have then spent the 
last guinea.’‘ No,’ replied Phillip, ‘ I know you will 
not return but when brought off by force; and 
quickly turned away towards the cabin. The sailor 
again hat in hand, followed his commanding officer, 
begging for leave to go in the boat about.to push off 
to the shore, and assuring the captain he would remain 
within sight of the officer in charge of the boat; still 
he was denied. ‘Then’ exclaimed the tar, as he 
uttered a deep groan, ‘ what's the use of money if a 
man can’t get leave to spend it?’ and at the same 
moment he dashed the pot and guineas overboard, and 
hastened away to the forecastle, without uttering an- 
other word. * * One morning I was with many 
others standing at the door of Mr. Hoxland’s library, 
printing-office and gossiping shop, in Fore Street, the 
usual rendezyous of the navy and army, where all 
the real and false news of the day was circulated, 
when our attention was drawn to the assembling of 
three post-chaises with four horses to each, at the 
door of The King’s Arms Hotel. They were im- 
mediately driven off. On our inquiring what great 
personage had landed without the customary salutes, 
we were informed that all this display was by a 
common sailor, who had just received prize-money 
to the amount of 500/, Having been allowed one 
week to get rid of it, his ingenuity had devised the 
most noble way of doing so, by hiring one chaise 
and four for himself, another for his hat, and a third 
for his cudgel. He intended to go to London and 


back to Plymouth in that style, which, together with 
some 200. for road expenses, &¢., would, he hoped, 
nearly consume the whole. of his prize-money, On 
my landing at Mutton Cove, one day, on returning 
from , Mount Edgeeomb, in a boat rowed by two of 
the women, who always plied the ferry at that place, 
I observed a group of sailors, women and Jews, 
anxiously watching some proceedings going on within 
a ring they formed. I was attracted to the spot, and 
soon pereeived two sailors sitting on the ground, each 
of them holding a shoe by the toe and with the 
heels hammering a watch to pieces, whilst there were 
several other watches lying by their sides, seemingly 
waiting their turn to undergo the same operation. I 

was quickly informed by some of the lookers on, that 
the two watch-pounders were ‘ Poor fellows whose 
hard-hearted captains not allowing them one hour's 
liberty on shore to spend the prize-momey they had 

that day received, amounting to more than 70/. each, 

had obliged them to remain on the water-side in sight 

of the middy in charge of the boat.’ To ail the 

women looking on they had behaved with great 

liberality by dividing amongst them a considerable 

share of the money, and I was further informed that 

they were now endeavouring to get rid of the re- 

mainder hy breaking watches.‘ But tell me,’ said I, 

‘how and by what rule are they going on ?°—‘ Why,’ 

said a large, heavy-looking woman, with short petti- 

coats and bloated face, ‘ I don’t suppose it of any 

use to tell you nothing about it. The way on it is, 
they buys a dozen of them there watches for 5/. a- 

piece from that tall half-starved looking Jew, as you 

sees tother side; but they isn’t worth 1/. a-piece, 

God bless you, and then they goes to work and tries 

which can beat to crumbs his half first for a glass of 
grog all round.’” 

It will be seen from these extracts that Col. 
Landmann is a pleasant companion. We shall 
be glad to see the remainder of his adventures 
and recollections :—and we would again recom- 
mend that there should be some signs of editor- 


ship in the next volumes of his that are pub- 
lished. 








The Vegetation of Europe, its Conditions and 
Causes. By Arthur Henfrey, F.L.S. Van 
Voorst. 

Tus title is subservient to another, ‘Outlines of 

the Natural History of Europe,’—and we are 

informed, in an advertisement at the end of the 
work, that the second volume of the series will 
present the Natural History of the European 

eas, by Prof. Edward Forbes. The work before 

us is, therefore, part of a plan which the publisher 
seems to intend should embrace not only the 
living, but also the extinct plants, and the living 
and extinct animals, of Europe. As we have 
nothing more explanatory as to the intention, 
we suppose we must take this volume as an ex- 
antple of the scope and design of the whole 
work. On this account it is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that the series should have begun with 
the vegetable world; as, on account of the neces- 
sity of being brief, a large portion -of such a 
work must necessarily consist of merely the 
technical names of plants, with which a general 
reader is not conversant. Mr. Henfrey’s vo- 
lume, however, is far from being a series of lists 
of the: plants which are found in the different 
countries of Europe,—and only those forms are 
dwelt on which characterize particular localities 
and countries. In his introductory chapters 
Mr. Henfrey has discoursed on the various ex- 
ternal causes which influence the distribution of 
plants,—such as heat, light, winds, streams, the 
agency of man, and the animal kingdom. On 
the question of the original creation of one or 
of a number of individuals he has the following 
remarks.— 

“Some naturalists contend that the original crea- 
tion must have consisted of a number of individuals; 
but it seems more in accordance with the simplicity 
of nature, to suppose that a single parent or pair of 
parents alone was produced for each species. A 





more weighty difference of opinion arises from a 
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series of facts, exceptional to those above enounced 
of the endemic or local distribution of plants, namely, 
the instances, which are numerous, of what is called 
a sporadic or universal distribution of a species, as, 
for instance, of the sea sedge (Scirpus maritimus), 
which occurs in similar situations nearly all over the 
world; as is the case almost to an equal extent with 
Samolus Valerandi, and in a less degree with many 
others, Such very wide distribution of certain plants 
has led to the opinion that species were created in 
different places, at different centres, either simul- 
taneously or at different epochs, and that thus dif- 
ferent families or stocks of the same species coexist 
and share in populating the area inhabited by the 
species. The instances, however, on which this 
hypothesis rests, and the almost unlimited powers of 
diffusion that exist, together with our ignorance of 
the steps of the migration of plants and the absence 
of chronological data of the distribution of plants, 
appear to me to render this view unsatisfactory, and 
like the preceding to involve supererogatory creative 
acts, not according with the simplicity so character- 
istic of the laws under which the natural forces are 
made to act. Admitting then this hypothesis of 
creation at specific centres, let us see what are the 

q to be deduced from it. We may sup- 
pose the species to have been pretty equally appor- 
tioned to equal latitudes over the globe, and located 
in the different regions according to their physiolo- 
gical characters. As they spread they would become 
mingled together like the circles from rain-drops in 
a pond, and complex conditions at any particular 
point after the lapse of a long space of time would 
be explicable by the influence of external agencies 
upon the individual species, and their influence upon 
one another, as exerted by those of more vigorous 
growth bearing down and repressing the growth and 








dissemination of the more tender. How far the 
facts we meet with agree with such a view is the test 


favourable verdict in the present state of the inquiry. 


far removed, and presenting apparently insur- 
mountable intervening objects. It is, however, 
at this point that the zoologist must call in the 
aid of the geologist;—who, by unerring indica- 
tions, can point to the time when lakes now 
pent up by hill sides once formed parts of run- 
ning streams, and can demonstrate physical 
changes of so grand a character, that grant him 
but the time, the difficulties of the naturalist 
about the distribution of species from a single 
centre entirely vanish. Another question closely 
connected with this is, that of creation at the 
present day. Scientifically the creation of spe- 
cies is an assumption. It has nowhere been 
observed as afact. From the time of Aristotle, 
at least, to the present day, man has been aware 
of the importance of this question,—but no 
trustworthy fact has yet been announced to 
make it a matter of experience. Yet there must 
be one or the other :—either transition from one 
form to another, or creation. But no one has 
observed transition,—which, if it existed at all, 
must be every day seen: hence the philosopher 
adopts the assumption of creation. Mr. Hen- 
frey has a remark or two bearing on this 
point.— 

“ Coming down from those more ancient times to 
the era of the existence of the human race upon the 
earth, the question arises whether vegetation has 
undergone any great changes, independently of man’s 





soon fill small water-courses by their igorous growth 
The North American Japatenpae spreads 
water-courses in like manner; while in our ne 
plants the instances are so numerous, that all 
descriptive works and lists contain a large perl 
of species oecurring extensively in Britain, but -bear 
ing such strong marks of comparatively recent inte. 
duction, that many authors consider them as aliens 
and refuse them a place in our ‘ Flora,’ ” 

The Anacharis Alsinastrum of Bal : 
undoubtedly the Udora Canadensis tetas 


dian possessions,—and has probably been iy. 
ported into this country with timber. Not on} 
does it fill small watercourses by its rapil 


growth, but in some parts of our country it 
forms a serious impediment to the navigation 
of our rivers, and hasalready cost.an immensi 
of time and labour to secure its temporary re- 
moval. Yet it is net ten years since it was first 
noticed as an inhabitant of the British Isles, 
In treating of the special vegetation of! 

Mr. Henfrey divides his subject into the follow. 
ing ten districts :—1. The Scandinavian Penip. 
sula,—2. Iceland, the Feroés, &c.,—3. ‘The 
British Islands,—4. The North-European Plain 
—5. The East-European Plain,—6. The Cen. 


| tral European Highlands,—7. The Alps,—s, 
! 
| 


| sula,—10. The Greek Peninsula. Under these 
| Various heads he describes the characteristic 


The Spanish Peninsula,—9. The Italian Penin- 


influence, during the historical period. This point ; Vegetation and culture, and discusses the canses 
must be very briefly discussed, and this is of the less , of their difference. 

consequence, since there is almost universal agree- | 
ment among those who have studied these subjects | have been increased by the addition of illustra- 


most attentively, that no species has been created | tions. 
The written records left us by the! most characteristic 


since man. 


; e ; Greeks and Romans indicate that the vegetation of | 
by which the hypothesis must be tried, and the re- | Italy, Greece, and Egypt were the same 2000 years | 
searches of botanical geographers appear to give a | ago as at the present day; and this is likewise proved | 


to a certain extent by paintings and actual remnants 


It is necessary, however, to be very comprehensive | of vegetables met with in the excavation of Pompeii. | 


in our examination of the phenomena, since the in- 
terfering causes are so numerous that false conclu- 
sions may readily be drawn from the investigation of 
small areas, or from too little weight being attributed 
to what often seem to be very trivial external agen- 
cies. It would naturally be supposed that the dis- 
semination of species would go on most freely and 
copiously over large continents, and that the present 
condition of nature would exhibit more instances of 
peculiarity in the floras of given regions in propor- 
tion as those regions were cut off by some natural 
barrier, such as mountain ranges, oceans, &c., from 
other lands; moreover, that islands would present a 
more characteristic vegetation than tracts of equal 
extent on a continent, and would approximate in 
their characters most closely to the main lands 
nearest to which they were situated. Such is ac- 
tually the case. The continents lying in the northern 
hemisphere are almost continuous in their most 
northern regions, and we find the greatest agreement 
in their vegetation at those points. In proportion as 
we pass south, the Old and New Worlds become 
more and more unlike, while the great continent of 
Australia lying off, in such different parallels, from 
the tropical and sub-tropical parts of Asia, is emi- 
nently singular and peculiar in the character of the 
plants which inhabit it. ‘The opposite sides of large 
continents, even where there is continuity of land 
between the regions, display great diversity of vege- 
tation under almost similar climates, while mountain 
ranges, interposing climatal barriers, cut off closely 
adjacent countries. Islands lying in the Atlantic 
exhibit peculiar plants intermixed with others which 
have come from Africa, Europe, or America, and in 
proportions agreeing with the contiguity and the 
identity of climate, modified perhaps by peculiarly 
constituted diffusing agencies of winds, ocean cur- 
rents, or birds, in particular cases.” 


These remarks, of course, apply to animals 
as well as to plants; and perhaps the difficulty 
of accounting for the distribution of the same 
species of animal over wide areas of the earth’s 
surface jis even greater than that which occurs 
in relation to plants. This is especially the case 
with fresh-water fish living in rivers and lakes 


If the cultivated plants were the same, the natural 


! 


The interest and value of this work: mi 


A few plates or cuts of the forms ofthe 
ants would have 
assisted the onal reader. As far 
will be greatly at a loss where he does not 
happen to know the plant or plants named by 
Mr.. Henfrey. The book contains, however, 
a map of the isothermal lines, which will be of 


conclusion is that the climate differed little; then, 8*€at assistance to the earnest student, 


if the climate remained unaltered, there is no reason 
why we should expect an alteration in the vegeta- 
tion; and indeed, the S. European evergreen trees, 
the laurel, the arbutus, oleander, myrtle, cork, oak, 
ilex, &c. now strongly marking the distinction be- 
tween N, and S. Europe, are the trees which the 
classic scholar seeks upon the Mediterranean, as 
familiar to him through the Greek and Roman au- 
thors. Moreover, our northern trees are described 
by Theophrastus and Pliny as inhabiting, then as 
now, the more elevated districts. Prof. Schouw 
relates an interesting series of observations made by 
M. Hofman, during thirty years, upon a piece of 
land reclaimed from the sea in the island of Fuhnen. 
M. Hofman, being an active botanist, kept a careful 
journal of the first app and subsequent pro- 
gress of every plant which sprang up spontaneously 
upon this tract, and it proved that every one of them 
was a well-known species, belonging to the continuous 
floras. M. Hofman assumed that the forms were 
created upon this tract ; and the rapidity with which 
newly exposed surfaces. of land frequently become 
overgrown, would perhaps lead a superficial observer 
to this assumption, or at least furnish plausible data 
to any one desiring to maintain the theory of ‘ equi- 
vocal generation.’ But it is unlikely such an hypo- 
thesis would be adopted very extensively, since so far 
more simple an explanation is obtained by regarding 
the new vegetation as a colony from contiguous dis- 
tricts. The rapidity with which such colonization 
sometimes takes place, is well illustrated by the 
enormous diffusion of certain European thistles in 
South America, to which regions, like the horse, also 
now spread there in a most wonderful manner in a 
wild condition, they were carried by European emi- 
grants. Several North American plants have become 
greatly diffused in Europe during the interval since 
the discovery of the New World; and we have 
recently had brought to light a remarkable instance 
of rapid diffusion in the case of the Anacharis Alsi- 
nastrum, a water-plant of rapid growth and brittle 
texture, which is readily broken up into small frag- 
ments, each capable of forming an independent 








plant; these pieces float down running streams and 





Japan: an Account, Geographical and Histori- 
cal, from. the Earliest Period at which the 
Islands composing this Empire were known.io 
Europeans down to the Present Time. By 
Charles Mac Farlane. With numerous Illus 
trations, from Designs by Arthur Allom, 
Routledge & Co. 

A glance at any map of the Eastern World will 

reveal the importance of the mere geographical 

position of the Japanese islands. Just as the 

British islands lie off the main sea-board of Eu- 

rope, connected by their vicinity with the system 

of States there formed, yet far enough removed 
by water to enable them at pleasure to stand 
aloof from the quarrels and vicissitudes of these, 

—so lie Niphon, Yeso, and the Kurile groups 

in the opposite hemisphere. What England is 

in the east of the Atlantic, Japan is in the west 
of the Pacific—the outlying station—the nature- 
formed commercial depét of a es 
wealthy continent. In other respects the pa- 
rallel is just. Jeddo and Nagasaki lie in the 
great routes of trade between Asia and America, 

—as London and Liverpool doin those between 

America and Europe. Vessels going from San 

Francisco to the ports of Pekin, to Canton, to 

the Straits of Malacca, to Calcutta, Bombay,or 

Madras, must navigate the Japanese seas, 

in eases of need make use of the ports of Niphon. 

It is this cireumstance that has given rise 

the recent proceedings of the American Govert- 

ment. Every month the number of vess 
carrying the stars and stripes across the Pacific 

Ocean is increasing, and must increase, 

the progress of trade, agriculture, and 

ment in California. These vessels have. neatly 
all to pass the stormy and dangerous waters 








Japan; and the interests and sentiments of 
| humanity alike plead for the opening of the 
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perts of that empire,—if not to their commerce, 
gleast to their distress. 

‘The islands thus happily placed by nature— 
in a climate like that of Spain and the south of 
France, tempered by a freer circulation of sea 

eminently fertile and picturesque. 

4 noble Spaniard, shipwrecked on the coast 
more than two centuries ago, spoke in rapturous 
terms of its populous and cultivated appearance. 
«Qn whichever side the traveller turns his eye,”’ 
grites Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco, “he 
perceives 2 pleasant concourse of people, pass- 
ing to and fro, as in the most populous cities of 
; the roads are lined on both sides with 

b pine trees, which keep off the sun; and 

the distances are marked by little eminences 
planted with two trees.” More important than 
i rich verdure and luxuriant wood is the mine- 
rlwealth of Japan. Gold, silver, iron, and 
precious stones abound in the country,—and 
the ingenuity of the inhabitants has enabled 
them to turn these treasures to good account. 





“Arts and manufaetures,” writes Thunberg, 
“gre carried on in every part of the country; | 
ad some of these are brought to such a de- | 
of perfection as even to surpass those of | 
.’ But these valuable articles are not | 
more attractive to the Anglo-Saxon than the 
nineral which gives wings to trade and power to | 
steam navies. Coal, of excellent quality, is found | 
inmany parts. ‘‘ They have no want of coals in 
Japan,” says the old German historian of the | 
idands, Kampfer, who obtained his information | 
m the spot,—‘“they being dug up in great 
tities in the province of Sikusen and in most 
of the northern provinces.” Von Siebold, a 
more recent observer, speaks with confidence | 
ofthe abundance of coal. He found it, he says, | 
in common use, and from the ———— of one | 
of the pits he concluded that the art of mining | 
was well understood by the inhabitants. If, 
there were no other reason for unsealing the , 
empire of Japan, the fact of its possessing this | 
jous mineral would be sufficient. Without | 
cal in that direction, the chain of steam com- 
munication round the earth’s surface could 
never be made complete. From the isthmus 
of Panama, or from San Francisco, to Naga- 
ski, is about twenty days’ journey for an 
ocean steamer, — nearly as long a_ period 
as such a vessel can carry her own fuel:—so 
that, unless the world is allowed to make use of 
what Mr. Webster—in his instructions to the 
commander of the Expedition to Japan—calls 
“the gift of Providence, deposited by the Creator 
fall things in the Japanese islands for the 
benefit of the human family,” it is almost 
certain that the Pacific steamers will be pre- 
vented from continuing or extending the routes 
marked out for them by nature and the interests 
nations. The questions have therefore arisen 
—whether a country has a right to withdraw 
itself from the family of men, seeing how much 
detriment may be done thereby to other coun- 
tties?—and whether, in the absence of other 
means, these islands should, or should not, be 
opened by American cannon? 

President Filmore, and many other persons 
mboth sides of the Atlantic, believe that these 
questions involve their own answers. They 
ssame—and probably justly—that no people 
lave'a right to renounce the law of nations. 
do'so, they say, puts the people thus situated 
inthe position of outlaws and pirates, whom it 
inthe duty of every one to seize on, and destroy 
without notice and without appeal. This is a 

it must not be fergotten, which would 
pat almost a third of the human race out of the 
Mle of humaniaw. Isolation is the character of 
theEast. China, India beyond the Ganges, and 
Jmpan, all close their ports against Europeans. 
So that, even should a.profound and passtonless 











reading of the book of human law decide against 
the right of any portion of the race to set itself 
apart from sympathy and commerce with its 
kind, it would still remain clear that no recourse 
should be had to the logic of shot and shells 
until every other means of negotiation shall 
have been tried without success. In the case of 
Japan, Europeans or Americans are the more 
bound to observe a pacific policy, inasmuch as 
they are now cndboled from its ports not from 
any senseless or whimsical idea on the part of 
the Japanese, but for what was originally allowed 
to be a sound political reason. 

The early voyagers to the East—Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Hollanders and a eee all 
received with open arms by the princes and 
people of Japan. They were allowed to trade, 
to occupy houses, to retain their own laws and 
customs, to acquire property in the country, to 
practise their own religious rites, and even to 
make converts to their creed. The Jesuits— 
and foremost of these the renowned Francis 
Xavier—seized with avidity on this new opening 
for their zeal. Thither they transported from 
Macao, Goa, and the Philippine Islands priests, 
vestments, relics, censers, crosses and the thou- 
sand gorgeous implements of Catholic worship. 
At first the difficulties of the language rendered 
the progress of conversion slow. One of the 
old Jesuits has formally put on record his belief 
that the letters of the Japan alphabet had been 
invented by the devil himself, in order to im- 

ede the labours of the good missionaries! 
aimpfer, an eye-witness of the difficulties en- 
countered, says :— 


“ At first, the fathers, being unacquainted with the 
policy, customs, manners, and language of the Japa- 
nese, were obliged to get their sermons and lessons 
to the people translated into Japanese by not over- 
skilful interpreters, and the Japanese words written 
in Latin characters, whieh being done, they read out 
of these papers what they did not understand them- 
selves, and in a manner, as may be easily imagined, 
which could not but expose them to the laughter of 
the less serious part of their audience. But in pro- 
cess of time, when they came to familiarize them- 
selves with the natives, learning their language, stu- 
dying their religion, their customs, and inclinations, 
they then met with a success infinitely beyond their 
expectations. The number of converts, particularly 
upon the island of Kiusja (Kewsew), where they 
first settled, was almost inconceivable, and this the 
rather, as the princes of Bungo, Arima, and Omura, 
did not only openly espouse the interest of the 
Christian religion, but were converted themselves 
and baptized.” 


This introduction of new gods of course roused 
a strenuous opposition on the part of the ancient 
religious orders. Feuds were engendered in the 
State and in families; and to put an end to these 
disorders,—some say also because the Prince 
had been disappointed in a suit to a Christian 
lady whom he loved—others that the pride and 
sensuality of the Portuguese clergy had disgusted 
the Japanese—orders were issued against the 
new faith and its propagators. The Jesuits 
were banished by imperial edict. But it does 
not appear that the native converts were 
seriously molested by the “eRe until a 
plot was discovered, in which the foreign clergy 
were deeply concerned, for a rising of the 
Christian population im conjunction with a Por- 
tuguese force against the emperor. This plot 
was revealed to the authorities of Nagasaki by 
the Dutch,—and the countrymen of Erasmus 
have been much abused by Catholic authors in 
consequence. But there are evidently two sides 
to the story. When the Hollanders first ap- 
peared in those seas, the Portuguese merchants, 
anxious to keep the lucrative trade to them- 
selves—and the Jesuits, jealous of the appear- 
ance of a Protestant people in those parts— 
tried every expedient to blacken them to the 





Japanese. They told the emperor that these 
strangers were rebels to their liege sovereign the 
King of ape to the people they represented 
them as heretics and wretches who had re- 
nounced the faith and gone over to the service 
of Satan. This being the case—and as the 
Dutch came into possession of a knowledge of 
the plot without iolimeteen of any kind—it was 
in strict accordance with the history of human 
motive and the rules of warfare that they should 
make use of the power thrown into their hands 
by accident. The Portuguese were banished,— 
and the native Christians were ordered to 
renounce “their false gods”; but instead of 
obeying the injunction, they flew to arms and 
shut themselves up in a fortress, in which they 
per esa | perished,—it is said to the number 
of forty thousand. The Dutch assisted the em- 
peror against the rebels; and were rewarded by 
an exelusive privilege of trade with Japan—a 
privilege which they still enjoy, but under con- 
ditions and restrictions which are as curious as 
they are degrading. They are allowed to enter 
only the harbour of Nagasaki, and there only 
to land on the small islet of Desima:—a place 
more like a gaol than a depdt of commerce.— 


“To this wretched Desima the Dutch have been 
confined ever since. The place stands upen, and 
wholly covers a little artificial islet, about 600 feet in 
length, by 240 in breadth. The islet, shaped like a 
fan, is joined to the island and town of Nagasaki by 
a small stone bridge, at the end of which there isa 
strong Japanese guard-house, with soldiers constantly 
upon duty, to see that none enter or come out without 
licence. On the north side of the islet are two strong 
gates, called the water-gates; but these are never 
allowed to be opened except for the lading or un- 
lading of the Dutch ships; at which seasons certain 
vigilant commissioners, appointed by the Japanese 
government, are always present with an armed . 
In the harbour, a few paces from the factory, are 
thirteen very high posts, at regular distances from 
each other, with small wooden tablets affixed to them, 
upon which is written the governmental order, that no 
boats or persons are to come within the said posts, 
or to approach the Dutch quarters, under very 
severe penalties. The whole islet is fenced in'with 
a strong paling of high boards, with narrow roofs, on 
the top of which is planted a double row of iron 
spikes, in chevaux de frise fashion. The Duteh 
houses within this ugly inclosure are low and’ mean, 
and built of fir-wood and bamboos, the strangers not 
being permitted to build anything with stone. The 
place is at all hours open tothe intrusion of the 
restless prying police of the town of Nagasaki, and 
is, or used to be occasionally, turned into a place of 
execution for smugglers,—smuggling being a capital 
crime in this empire. But besides the police, the 
Dutch are constantly watched by special guards, 
agents, spies, and corporations, and they are obliged 
to pay these people for the annoyance they: eause 
them. A more rigid surveillance was never devised 
by human ingenuity and suspicion. The men»who 
are set to watch the Dutch are the more active in 
the duty, from being distrustful of one another. The 
Dutch are condemned toa life of celibacy, no female 
being allowed to arrive on board the annual vessel. 
Even their male Japanese servants must not. be 
found in the factory between sunset and sunrise. All 
the servants, moreover, are frequently changed, lest 
they should become too much accustomed to Dutch 
manners and habits, and attached to their masters. 
When a ship arrives, the first thing done is to remove 
her guns and ammunition. The Japanese then 
thoroughly visit every part of the vessel, and take 
lists of the goods and all other things on board. The 
people are then allowed to go om shore, to refresh 
themselves in the pleasant prison of Desima, where 
they generally remain, cooped up like poultry afloat, 
for the space of two or three months. Guards are 
placed over them as soon as they land.” 

How any civilized country can have con- 
sented for two hundred years,to endure such 
trials is a problem to be solved by those only 
who understand the Dutch constitution :—sure 
we are, that neither American nor English will 
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ever earn the loaves and fishes of Japan in such 
a fashion. Our own early attempts to open a 
communication with Jeddo were very pro- 
mising ; but after the marriage of Charles the 
Second all further prospects of a trade alliance 
were cut short. When an English ship arrived 
on the coast in 1673, the first question asked 
was :—lIs it true that the King of England has 
married a Portuguese Princess? On answering 
in the affirmative, the English were told that 
no trade could be permitted with the subjects of 
a king who had married the daughter of the 
greatest enemy of Japan, and the ship must 
therefore depart as it came. 

Nearly all writers who have visited Japan, 
from Xavier downwards, extol the people for 
their humanity, hospitality and good manners. 
St. Francis says in one of ‘his letters: ‘I know 
not when to have' done when I speak of the 
Japanese: they are truly the delight of my 
heart.” Rough and genial old Adams speaks 
of them in the highest terms.— 

“ The people of this land of Japan are good of 
nature, courteous above measure, and valiant in war. 
Their justice is severely executed, without any par- 
tiality, upon the transgressors of the law; they are 
governed in great civility; I think no land better 
governed in the world by ciyil policy. The people 
are very superstitious in their religion, but are of 
divers opinions.” 

There are in Japan two orders of the blind— 
the Bussets-Sado and the Feki-Sado:—an ac- 
count of the origin of which may be quoted as 
characteristic of the islands.— 

“ The original founder of this ‘ Order of the Blind’ 
[the Bussets} was the son of an emperor who reigned 
in very remote ages. This young prince, say the 
Japanese historians, wept himself blind for the loss 
of his beautiful beloved princess; and thereupon, with 
his father’s leave, and under an imperial charter, he 
erected a society, wherein none were ever to be ad- 
mitted but such as had the misfortune to be blind. 
The society prospered exceedingly, and was held in 
great repute at court, and all over the empire, for 
many centuries.—The native annalists relate a cha- 
racteristic, thoroughly Japanese legend to account 
for the rise of the Feki-Sado. During the dreadful 
civil wars between the great families of the Feki and 
Gendzi, Kakekiko, a very renowned general of the 
Feki party, was defeated and made prisoner by the 
celebrated Joritomo, who had slain the generous 
prince to whom Kakekiko had been devotedly at- 
tached. Instead of putting his prisoner to death, 
according to the usual practice in those times, Jori- 
tomo treated him with the greatest kindness, allowed 
him much liberty, and endeavoured to persuade him 
to enter his service. One day, when he was pressing 
him in this manner, and offeriug him whatever con- 
ditions he might please to demand, the captive 
general said, ‘I was once a faithful servant to a kind 
master. He is dead and none other shall ever have 


my faith and friendship. You have laid me under | 
obligations; I owe to you my life; yet can I never | 


set my eyes on you without a design of avenging my 
dear dead master by slaying you. These, therefore, 
these designing instruments of mischief, I will offer 
up to you, as the only acknowledgment for your 
generous behaviour towards me, that my unhappy 
condition allows me to give.’ And having thus said, 
he plucked out both his eyes, and presented them 
on a plate to Joritomo, who, astonished at so much 

imity and resolution, forthwith set him at full 
liberty. The dramas of the Japanese seem chiefly 
made up of incidents like these, in which the passion 
of revenge stands out most prominently. The blind 
general retired into a distant province, where he 
learned to play upon the bywa, or Japanese lute, 


lors are strietly subordinate to him, No public affair 
of any consequence can be undertaken without him. 
The councillor of state, as we have said, transacts 
the whole business of government; decides upon 
every measure; sanctions or reverses every sentence 
of death, wherever it may be pronounced ; appoints 
to all offices and employments, and corresponds with 
all the chief authorities of the empire. Whenever 
law or usage is not perfectly clear, he must be con- 
sulted before anything can be done. The council, 
collectively, have the power of dethroning the lay 
emperor, When they adopt any important resolu- 
tion, it.is laid before the emperor for his approval. 
This is usually given as a matter of course, without 
any delay or any inquiry into the matter... But if, by 
any extraordinary accident, he should trouble him- 
self about the concerns of his empire, attempt to 
examine for himself, and then withhold the expected 
fiat, the measure is referred to the arbitration of 
three princes of the blood, the nearest kinsmen of 
the monarch, and their decision is final, and very 
often attended with melancholy and fatal circum- 
stances. Should their verdict coincide with the sen- 
timents of the council, the Ziogun must forthwith 
abdicate in favour of his son, or other legal heir. 
This despotic sovereign, as Europeans have con- 
sidered him, has not, in these State cases, the liberty 
of retracting an opinion. On the other hand, should 
the three arbitrating princes pronounce the monarch 
to be in the right, and the council in the wrong, the 
consequences are still more serious. The minister 
who proposed the obnoxious act must die the death ; 
the ministers who most warmly seconded him must 
frequently die also, and, occasionally, all the mem- 
bers of the council, with the vizier or governor of 
the empire at their head, must rip open their bowels. 
Under such responsibility, men must be little dis- 
posed to attempt new laws, or any sort of innovation. 
When to this we add, that the whole council, col- 
lectively and individually, is perpetually surrounded 
by spies (some known and some unknown), employ- 
ed by superiors, inferiors, rivals, and by themselves, 
the one against the other, it will be evident, that 
these seemingly absolute ministers cannot venture 
upon the slightest infraction of the law without fear 
and trembling.” 

The Japanese army is large,—and is said to 
be well disposed. Mr. Mac Farlane, following 
Captain Golownin, says— 

“ Notwithstanding the 200 years of profound peace 
(which may have deteriorated the military virtues of 
the nation), the military profession is held in great 
honour. In conversation, the common people, and 
even the rich merchants, give the common soldier 
the title of Sama, or my lord, and address him with 
all possible respect. To turn a soldier out of his 
profession is considered the greatest punishment that 
can be inflicted on him. Every soldier, whatever 
may be his rank, has the right to’wear two swords, 
or a sabre and dagger, like the first lord of the 
empire. It is said that the common men have such 
a keen sense of the point of honour, that they fre- 





| quently resent affronts by fighting duels with one 
another, or by ripping themselves up, in order to 
show that they prefer death to dishonour. If they 
| really retain this mettle, they are troops that will 
assuredly stand and fight. Beaten they must be by 
men such as those who marched from the United 
| States into Mexico; but we cannot, without emo- 
| tion, think of the numbers that may be slaughtered 
before any surrender, capitulation, or military or po- 
| litical settlement whatsoever can take place.” 
| _ This passage brings us round the circle to 
| the point from which we started. “Many years 
| ago Humboldt prophesied that Japan would 
| not be opened until the Atlantic and the Pacific 
| Oceans should obtain a point of junction at the 
| Isthmus of Central America,—and present 


and gave birth to the society of the Feki blind, of events seem about to offer another proof that 


which he himself was the first head.” 


Another passage on the nature of the govern- 
ment and the mode of its action may also be 


quoted as peculiar to the meridian of Jeddo,— | 


“There appears to be a head councillor of state, 
with functions and powers corresponding to those 
of the grand vizier in Turkey. He is called the 
* governor of the empire,’ and all the other council- 


| science in its highest form is in fact prescience. 
| A railway or canal at Darien or at Panama will 
| bring Japan six thousand miles nearer to Eu- 
| rope. The annexation of California and Oregon 
| to the territory of the United States has brought 
| it within twenty days’ sail of one of the most 
' active and enterprising people in the world, and 
| within the lines of the rising commercial routes 





of the New World. That sooner or ] 

rica will be the means of reopening 4 
bours which the treason and fatuity of the 
Jesuits caused to be closed on mankind in th 

seventeenth century, there is every reason ‘ 
suppose. The Americans have hitherto been 
wise and circumspect in their slight intercourse 
with the emperor at Jeddo; and at this latter 
court there is a grave respect for, mixed with not 
alittle wholesome dread of, the stars and stri 

A captain of that nation offers an almost:solj. 
tary instance of successful negotiation with the 
Japan people. Some American seamen had 
been wrecked and thrown on shore;—the ship 
Preble was' sent to bring them off.— 

“ As the ‘Preble’ approached the Japanese tap. 
bour, she was wartied away by what was meant to be 
a tremendous display of batteries in 'petticoaty '4 
paper fixed to the end ‘of ‘a ‘lotig split bamboo; and 
containing certain directions in the English latighape, 
was tendered to the captain, who would not take it 
and who continued his course in spite of someé strong 
attempts which were made to stop the progress of 
the ship. » An interpreter soon appeared, with orders 
that’ the vessel should and: anchor ‘at a ‘parti. 
cular spot; but the captain, unfolding a’ chart, 
showed where he intended to anchor. Some very 
inferior officers being sent on board to inquire into 
his business, the captain, very properly, refused to 
confer with them. When more befitting function. 
aries came off and learned the object of the visit, 
delays were urged on account of the unavoidable 
necessity of referring the matter to the emperor; ‘bit 
the American captain limited a time beyond which 
he could not defer applying to his commander for 
further and more decisive instructions. The Japa- 
nese understood the menace, and in a very short 
time all the wrecked American seamen were sent 
safely on board. The Japanese then offered to sup- 
ply the wants of the ship, but as they would not, or 
could not, receive payment, the offer was, with proper 
dignity, declined.” 

That the American Government has power 
enough at its disposal in the Pacific Ocean to 
compel the Japanese to open their ports to the 
distressed or necessitous marine of all nations, 
there can be no doubt. We trust only that they 
will proceed in the affair with judgment and 
gentleness—mindful alike of the. strength of old 
prejudices among an isolated. people, and of the 
original causes of that policy which has become 
by the course of events an impediment to the 
free expansion of the world’s enterprises.—Mr. 
Mac Farlane’s work is confessedly got up to 
meet the interest of the moment; — and as 
bringing within the compass of a few hours’ 
reading more matter about the country, its in- 
stitutions and inhabitants, than is otherwise 
accessible to the English reader, it is of value. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Law of International Copyright between 
France and England. By Peter Burke.—The law 
on which copyright is supported in England is 
extremely complicated,—in France it is much less 
so, thanks to the Code of that country. The legal 
knowledge and ingenuity of Mr. Peter Burke have 
enabled him to bring together in this excellent 
little abstract the chief points of interest, in such 
a way as to resolve most of the difficulties that are 
likely to occur to an author of either country. The 
volume contains a summary of the English law of 
copyright—a similar summary of the same law in 
France—a general chapter on the: principles of 
international copyright law—a textnal copy of 
the recent convention—and various appendices on 
the subject of Copyright Acts. It is a little book 
that should lie on the table of every author and 
publisher. 

The Patent Law Amendment Act (the 15 « 16 

Vict. c. 83.), and the Patent Law generally as af- 
fected by that Statute, analyzed and explained. By 
Peter Burke.—This convenient little volume, by 
the same author as the foregoing, is intended to 
take the place of the now obsolete portion of God- 
son and Burke on the subject of Patent Law. It 
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insa copy of the new act, a schedule of forms, 
apd such explanations as may be required for the 
understanding of the law, 

Far Of; or, Asiaand Australia described, with 
Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. By the 
‘Author of ‘The Peep of Day,’ &c.—Without sym- 

izing in this writer’s aversion to works of 
Pre as reading-books for young people,—and 
refraining from any expression of opinion on the 

‘igus sentiments which he indirectly but zea- 
lously strives to inculeate on his readers,—we can 
hear testimony to the utility and interest of his 
work. -It;contains much solid information, blended 
with interesting anecdotes on the natural features 

uctions of the two great divisions of the 

world to which, it, relates,—and on the character, 
costoms, religion, and other, peculiarities of their 
inhabitants, Children may learn a great deal from 
it, without any sense of the weariness which more 
tic books of instruction can hardly fail to 

i As a pleasant companion to ordinary 
school geographies, the book may be found very 
iceable 


The Free Schools of Worcestershire: with a Sta- 
tistical Chart of their Scholars, Revenues and Pri- 
vileges. . By George Griffith.—This appears to be 
the first part of a work—to be concluded in eight 
numbers so far as Worcestershire is concerned— 
designed, if successful, to give the history and pre- 
gent state of all the charitable endowments for 

of education in England, Wales and Ire- 

The project is one.of great public utility. 

In spite of the labours of the Rev. Mr. Whiston 
and the Reports of the Charity Commissioners, the 
public generally are but very indifferently informed 
fhe object of these ancient endowments,— 





the extent of their present revenues,—and the | 


of abuse under which their managements 
labour. To insure popular attention to these mat- 
ters is to go a long way towards their reformation. 
The Rochester controversy has done much to open 
men’s eyes. But most of these corporations have 
become so close and secret, that it is not easy for 
the ordinary residents of a town to get at enough 
knowledge of their doings to denounce the wrong 
from which they, in common with the whole com- 
nunity, suffer. What is wanting, therefore, is, a 


compact and comprehensive account of the educa- , 


tional foundations in each county, written by an 
impartial inquirer whose sole purpose is to learn 
the real facts and state them clearly ;—and this 
work, so far as we can judge by a single specimen, 
promises fairly to supply the want. Mr. Griffith’s 
plan, as described by himself, is, to take the Par- 
liamentary Reports as his basis, to buttress these 
with whatever he can find for his purpose in county 
and local histories and educational registers; and 
to consolidate and complete the whole by a per- 
sonal inspection of each school,—and, where this 
is possible, an original examination of the docu- 
ments of the case. So far, the method of the work 
appears satisfactory:—and this opinion may be 
fiirly extended to the execution of the part now 
before us. 

Mundus Dramaticus: a Satire.—This ‘new 
Roseiad,” a satirical rhapsody on actors and ac- 
tresses, contains some strong and stinging lines, 
aad evinces a certain insight and fancy which 
thould be hereafter turned by the author to good 
acount. But the majority of the verses are ill 
constructed : often the thought is feeble, the rhythm 
defective, the language bald and conversational. 
Ifthe writer—as we infer from internal evidence 
~be young, there is hope for him; if he have 
grown old in his inequality of literary power, he 
will probably do nothing better. 

Tracts on Finance and Trade, submitted to the 
Consideration of the Electors of the United Kingdom. 
By R. Torrens.—This tract on finance is divided 
into two parts:—1. On the Equalization of Taxa- 
tion between Land and Trade; 2. On the Main- 
‘nance of a Differential Duty in Favour of Colo- 
tial Sugar, considered as an act of justice to the 
, and as a means of suppressing slave cul- 
tation. That the merits of this pamphlet have 

m appreciated in high quarters is evident from 
item published in our Pension List a few weeks 
%0— To Robert Torrens, F.R.S., 2001. a-year, 
Nconsideration of his valuable contributions to the 
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science of political economy.” But the critic who 
cannot deny the pension may dispute the economy. 
Mr. Torrens’s “ science” is the science of protection 
and restriction. He is equally abusive of the men 
of Manchester and of the philanthropists of Exeter 
Hall; and he denounces the Anti-Slavery Society 
in good set terms because they will not aid him in 
restoring a high premium on sugar. 
Steno-Phonography : a Complete System of Short- 
hand Writing. By A. M. Bell.—Intended to serve 
as an improvement on Mr. J. Pitman’s ‘ Phono- 
graphy,’ and certainly founded upon a philosophical 
analysis of our language,—but whether justly enti- 
tled to the credit of ‘‘ unrivalled simplicity, brevity, 
and perspicuity” is with us a matter of doubt. 
The plan of making the interpretation of characters 
vary with the differences of thickness, size, and 
position in which they are written, appears to us a 
serious practical drawback. We doubt the pos- 
sibility of observing such niceties in reporting from 
a rapid speaker, or even one of average speed. The 
two leading peculiarities of this system are these : 
—consonants are written in full size only when a 
vowel precedes them,—which renders the omission 
of vowels possible without seriously affecting per- 
spicuity. Again, subordinate words, such as “‘arti- 
cles, prepositions, pronouns, and auxiliary verbs, 
are written above or below the principal words to 
which they constructively belong.” This gives 
prominence to the words which are most emphatic 
in utterance and most important in signification. 
In the hurry of actual reporting, it would be 


such a way as to prevent their being confounded 
with the principal ones,—and, in fact, the litho- 
graphed examples here given appear very difficult 
to decipher. On the whole, we think Mr. Bell’s 
system more regular in theory than useful in 
practice, 

The Christian Manual ; or, the Life and Manners 
of True Christians. By John Woolton, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter.—This is a reprint by the Parker 
Society of a work pretty well known to readers of 
the writings of our early Reformers. It is preceded 
by a very meagre ‘Biographical Notice,’ of two 
pages, compiled from Wood and Godwin,—and the 
work is announced as ‘‘ the last of the duodecimo 
series.” 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana.—Biblical Antiqui- 
ties. F, A. Cox, D.D. L.L.D.— Another 
volume of the cabinet edition of the ‘ Encyclopxdia 
Metropolitana’ now issuing from the press. The 
editor has much increased its size by introducing 
topics which he admits ‘“‘are not usually found in 
books of this description.” Among these are the 
Hebrew language and literature, modern Judaism, 
and the Jewish sects. We are not impressed with 
so high an idea of the value of these interpolations 
as to acquiesce in their intrusion. The account of 
the Hebrew language and literature consists of 
nothing more than a little grammatical informa- 
tion, such as may be found in any Hebrew gram- 
mar, with a second-hand discussion of one or two 
points more curious than useful. What is said about 
the traditional legends and customs of the Jews 
might have been well spared, especially as it has 
nothing to do with Biblical antiquities. Dr. Cox’s 
besetting sin is, excessive prolixity. Instead of 
confining himself to what is here his proper task— 
the communication of information—he is too prone 
to launch out into a strain of reflections not quite 
in character with the professed object of this pub- 
lication. We are surprised not to observe any 
references to ‘The Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture,’ though there are many to more popular (but 
not better) authorities, such as Horne and Clarke. 
Numerous woodcuts are scattered throughout the 
book, and a Scriptural chronological table is given 
at the end. 

The Flax Industry: its Importance and Progress ; 
also its Cultivation and Management. By E. F. 
Deman,—Mr. Deman has had considerable prac- 
tical experience in the culture and preparation of 
flax in Belgium,—and he has been employed, we 
believe, with great advantage as a technical in- 
structor by the Royal Flax Society of Ireland, He 
thus writes on a subject which he understands very 
well,—and therefore his book is both interesting 





and useful to the class of persons who concern 


themselves with agricultural topics. It is clearly, 
and on the whole well, written—full, as we have 
said, of knowledge of the subject, and directed to 
a practical purpose. Mr. Deman is disposed to 
believe in the extreme value of the inventions of 
the Chevalier Claussen for converting flax of very 
ordinary quality into a substance which very closely 
resembles cotton wool, and is capable of being apun 
and woven by the machinery at present used. in 
cotton factories. It is probable that im the Che- 
valier’s discovery we see the commencement of a 
great change in the economy of the textile manu- 
factures of this country. We speak with caution 
on so large a question,—but it is not unlikely that 
a few years may suffice to render us in a great 
measure independent of foreign sources of supply 
as regards the raw material for our Lancashire 
manufactures. 

Hydraulic Tables to facilitate Hydraulic and 
other Calculations. By N. Beardmore.—An in- 
valuable book of reference, which practical engineers 
should have always at hand. Besides hydraulic 
tables, strictly so called, it contains useful tables 
of the weights and measures of different countries, 
with their equivalents in English,—tables of the 
weight, strength, &c. of metals, materials for 
building, fluids and gases,—tables of the powers 
and roots of numbers, the logarithms of numbers, 
logarithmic and natural sines and cosines, annu- 
ities and leases,—tide tables of British ports,—and 
others constantly in request. In.the remarks on 
the use of the tables—which occupy more than 
half the volume—is comprised a vast fund of in- 
formation, both general and local, with regard to 
hydrodynamics, wells, flood discharges, the rain- 
fall of Great Britain, the tides of rivers and estu- 
aries, the use of the mountain barometer, &c.: all 
carefully compiled from the highest authorities,— 
some of whom have favoured the author with 
original communications. 

Among recent translations and re-issues we have 
Parts I. and II. of an illustrated edition of Mr. 
Charles Knight’s excellent book of ‘Elegant Ex- 
tracts’ under the title of Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors,—a second edition of Mr.G. W. Mortimer’s 
Pyrotechny: a Familiar System of Recreating Fire- 
works,—a third edition of the Rev. David Mac- 
kenzie’s Zen Years in Australia;—a re-issue of Mr. 
W. Kelly’s Stroll through the Diggings of California, 
forming No. IV. of Simms & M‘Intyre’s new 
series, called ‘The Book-Case,’—a second edition 
of Libbie Marsh's Three Fras: a Lancashire Tale, 
by the Author of ‘ Mary Barton,’—a reprint by Mr. 
Parker of Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Divine 
and Human, being the second of a series of works 
(the first being Hooker), convenient in size and 
moderate in price, of our standard English writers. 
Some care has been taken to ensure a faithful text 
—care very needful in the case of Bacon’s writings. 
—I1 Giglio eV Ape nel Palazzo di Cristallo is a trans- 
lation of Mr. Warren’s absurd piece of literary 
posture-making, ‘ The Lily and the Bee,’ by Signor 
Girolamo Volpe.--The third volume of ‘ Readable 
Books’ consists of a selection from Sydney Smith’s 
works, —Plymley’s Letters, and a few odds and ends, 
speeches, essays, and papers. 


CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 

The Anabasis of Xenophon: with English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By C. Anthon, L.L.D. 
A new edition, revised and corrected by Dr. John 
Doran.—We have before remarked on Dr. Anthon’s 
tendency to superfluity of annotations. This is the 
principal fault that we have to find with the pre- 
sent edition of his ‘Anabasis.’ He seems to be 
writing for students who are not merely without 
the assistance of a teacher, but who have no access 
to a good grammar or lexicon. His translations 
are far more numerous than they need be, and the 
explanations of particular words and phrases more 
pedantic than essential. We must, however, admit 
that the notes contain a large amount of informa- 
tion from which the student may derive useful 
assistance—if his patience is not worn out by their 
tiresome prolixity. 

Carmina non prius audita ; sive Vocabula Latina 
quedam apparenter synonyma ac afinia; item ho- 
monyma, cequivoca, vel polysema, numeris poeticis 
tradita.—Latin words of similar form or meaning 
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explained in metrical lines, some of which are 
happily put together. Considering the difficulties 
of the task attempted, we need not wonder that 
free licence should have been taken in the con- 
struction of many verses. 

Grammaire Frangaise. Par M. A. Roche.— 
Those who are able to read French will find this 
graramar worth their study. It is philosophical 
without being unpractical, clear and complete. In 
the preliminary part great attention is bestowed 
on Prosody, Pronunciation, Orthography, and 
Etymology. The Verbs are divided — uot into 
four conjugations, according to the ending of the 
imfinitive, a plan derived from the Latin — but 
into two, according to the personal terminations of 
the different tenses. This we consider a decided 
improvement. The Syntax contains a clear ex- 
position of principles,—enabling the reader to 
comprehend the rationale, not merely of the rules, 
but of the exceptions also. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the way in which the discussion 
of the Past-Participle is handled. By the aid of 
two simple principles, all the apparent anomalies 
which perplex an Englishman are easily solved, 
and the correct usage may be acquired without the 
trouble of committing a number of rules and excep- 
tions tomemory. Other points well explained are, 
the use of the Subjunctive Mood, and the various 
Tenses. An excellent arrangement of the materials 
enhances the value of the work. 

German Phrase Pook : a Guide to the Formation 
of Sentences for Conversation and Composition. By 
A. Bernays, Ph. Doc.—A collection of sentences, 
gradually increasing in length and difficulty, sys- 
tematically arranged so as to illustrate the chief 

iarities of German phraseology, and inter- 
spersed with useful grammatical observations. No- 
body can thoroughly master the contents of this 
little book without acquiring a considerable power 
of expressing himself correctly in German. The 
models here given are so numerous and so well 
chosen, that the student will not often be at a loss 
for want of guidance. 

Exercises adapted to the Complete Latin Gr : 
By J. W. Donaldson, D.D.—These exercises re- 
semble those of Ellis in giving undeclined Latin 
words on the opposite page ; but differ in omitting 
words likely to be known without assistance, in 
being adapted to Dr. Donaldson’s Grammar instead 
of to the Eton, and in not being confined to Cice- 
ronian examples. Asa companion to the author’s 
recently published Grammar, this will be found a 
useful book. 

Chambers’s Educational Course—Political Eco- 
nomy, for use in Schools, and for Private Instruc- 
tion. — Excellent in every way :—sound in principle, 
lucid in style, compact and yet complete, moderate 
in price, and superior in worth. We scarcely know 
which more to admire, the matter or the manner, 
both are so good. Great principles which have 
obtained general consent not without many a 
struggle, and which are often enveloped in a cloud 
of elaborate disquisition, are here exhibited with a 
force of argument which cannot be resisted, and a 
simplicity level to the comprehension of the dullest 
and the youngest. We have never seen profound 
truths so correctly stated or so happily illustrated. 
Besides treating of political economy in the usual 
sense, the writer enters into a discussion of those 
principles which are at the very root of all society, 
—tracing the origin and showing the reasonable- 
ness of fundamental social institutions. Subjects 
of this sort have been too much neglected in our 
schools. In future the difficulty of making them 
understood cannot be pleaded as an exeuse. They 
are rendered both easy and interesting in this 
small volume :—which is in our estimation about 
the most useful of the Messrs. Chambers’s Educa- 
tional Course. 
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MADAME IDA PFEIFFER. 

Tuis curious and adventurous traveller—whose 
strange peregrinatory doings we were the first to 
introduce to the notice of the English public—and 
whom our readers heard of last in South Africa 
[ Athen. No. 1258 ]—proceeded, after a short stay in 
that country, to Sincapore, with the intention of 
exploring the Sunda Islands, and pushing her way 
as far as New Guinea. Letters dated “ April, 
Sambas, in Borneo,” describing her wanderings in 
that interesting country, have been received :—and 
the following particulars of her journey from 
Sarawak to Pontianak have been furnished to our 
columns by Mr, Petermann. 

On this journey, Madame Pfeiffer took a very 
circuitous route, in order to see as much as possible 
of the interior. She penetrated into regions 
scarcely known to Europeans, and inhabited by 
independent Dyak tribes. She coolly remarks, 
that she had previously been informed that there 
still existed among the Dyaks some tribes who were 
cannibals :— but this information does not seem 
to have in the least deterred her from travelling to 
the most unknown parts. The adventurous Lady 
first ascended the river Searran, 70 English miles, 
—then, the Lupa, 100 miles, till she came to the 
Jekamil mountains.—‘‘I may here remark,” says 
Mr. Petermann, “‘ that I have not been ab'e to iden- 
tify all the names mentioned by Madame Pfeiffer, — 
or to trace her route throughout on the maps; but 
its general direction seems to have been from Sara- 
wak south-east to Sintang,—which lies just on the 
equator, and in 111° 28’ East long.,t—a distance 
in a direct line of about 140 English miles, and 
thence down the river Kapuas as far as Pontianak, 
a further distance of at least 250 English miles.” 
—About 20 miles before reaching these mountains, 
Madame Pfeiffer and her companions met with a 
prahu (boat) with four Dyaks on board; who 
called on them to return immediately, as the 
neighbouring tribes were waging war, and they 
themselves were taking flight. Madame Pfeiffer 
consulted with the natives who accompanied her : 
—all of whom were for running away,—except 
one—a subject of Rajah Brooke—who was full of 
courage, and maintained that under his master’s 
colours he would venture among all the Dyak 


assured that none of them would injure any of his 
master’s people. With this opinion Madame 
Pfeiffer’s own coincided :—so, the English colours 
were hoisted, and the journey was continued. 
Soon afterwards they heard the sound of the tom- 
tom; and on suddenly turning round a bend in the 
river, they beheld a spectacle which might well 
have bin * courageous men tremble. A whole 
tribe of Dyaks, men, women and children, were 
assembled on a slight eminence close by the river’s 
side; and when they perceived Madame Pfeiffer’s 
prahus coming up the river, their war-ery, accom- 
panied by the din of instruments and the gesti- 
culations of the congregation, was of the most 
frightful description. In front of the mass stood 
the native warriors, with their parangs (a short 
kind of sword), Madame Pfeiffer halted on a 








t See Petermann’s map, constructed for the Borneo 
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small sand-bank in the middle of the river. o. 
posite the encampment ; and the native whe ha 
boldly advised the continuance of the jou 
with some of the. crew, went over to the trikes 
to parley. While the lady was looking on ang 
speculating as to what might be her reception, 
the warriors suddenly ran down the hill, threw 
themselves into the river, and surrounded her 
prahus :—as many of them coming on board as 
could find room, while Madame Pfeiffer stil] re. 
mained uncertain as to whether they came a 
friends or as enemies. In the latter case neither 
she nor any of her party would have been 
alive. Her uncertainty was soon dispelled by the 
approach of the Rajah of the tribe; who 
her his hand, and invited her to land and visit his 
tent :—which invitation she readily accepted. She 
there found plenty of+food, consisting of boiled 
rice, various kinds of cakes made of the flour of 
rice and maize, fruits, &c.,—all served on straw 
mats. She was made to sit down on the 
among the women, and eat of the various dishes: 
—none of which she found at all palatable. 
After they had finished their meal, Madame 
Pfeiffer was introduced by the women into their 
own tents, and invited to stay with them ‘hat day 
and the following night :—but she preferred con. 
tinuing herjourney. The good postin, in addition 
to their hospitable entertainment, presented her 
with provisions to take with her, such as boiled 
rice put into bamboos, cakes, fruits and eggs— 
The same evening the travellers reached Eeng- 
kalang-seng-tugong, the residence of a Malay 
rajah :—being a small place situated at the foot 
of the Seha Mountains, The passage over the 
mountains was fraught with danger; as these 
mountains likewise are inhabited by. independent 
Dyaks, who are known to be of a wild and warlike 
character. By the strong recommendation of 
Rajah Brooke to the Rajah of the tribe the latter 
was induced, however, to accompany the travellers 
in person with twelve of his warriors. They had 
to pass through immense forests,—and to observe 
the utmost vigilance in order not to fall in with 
any hostile tribes. After.a very laborious journey 
of 30 miles on foot—which took them two days— 
they reached a place called Teng-kallang-Bunat : 
— the Rajah of which received Madame Pfeiffer 
very kindly, and procured a boat to convey her 
down a river as far as Sintang, a distance of 105 
miles,—recommending her also to the Sultan of 
that district. On reaching the place and delivering 
the letter ofrecommendation, Madame Pfeiffer was 
received with music and firing of cannons,—and 
conveyed in a bark to the residence of the Sultan, 
who met her half way, and conducted her with all 
the he could command to his state room. 
Here, a table and a single chair were conspicuous 
objects ; on the latter of which Madame Pfeiffer had 
the honour of being seated, while the Sultan placed 
himself on an old box, and the ministers and nobles 
of the kingdom sat on the ground. The people 
collected in great numbers outside the hall, in 
to see the first European woman who had come to 
Sintang. This place is so distant from the sea 
coast, that many of the inhabitants had never seen 
a European of either sex. The lady was splendidly 
entertained; and afterwards introduced to the 
Sultan’s harem,—in which, however—as in other 
harems in Borneo visited by her—she found no 
great beauties, nor tasteful dresses or costumes. 

On the following morning, the Sultan, accom- 
panied by his father, his sons, and others of his 
family, paid Madame Pfeiffer a visit, and an- 
nounced to her that his boats were ready to convey 
her down the river Kapuas to Pontianak,—a 
distance of 250 miles. This place she safely reached: 
—and thus successfully accomplished one of the 
most extraordinary journeys made by a European 
in Borneo. 

A second journey was subsequently performed to 
the celebrated gold and diamond mines of 
—in which Madame Pfeiffer was very kindly 
assisted by the Dutch of Pontianak. She has now 
again started for the interior. 2 

Madame Pfeiffer keeps a careful journal; ™ 
which she has entered much interesting informe 
tion respecting the Dyaks. She speaks with the 





Church Mission Institution. 
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af the Dutch and English persons whom she met 
with on her way. 





THE ECLIPSE OF THALES. 

‘Tue recent improvements in the theory of the 
, due to the elaborate investigations of the 
‘Astronomer Royal and Professor kg have 
rendered a new calculation of the eclipse supposed 
to be identical with that predicted by Thales very 
desirable :—the corrections being so large that it.is 
evident the results obtained by Mr. Baily and 
Professor Oltmann would be materially affected by 
them. This circumstance, added to the historical 
arguments against the hitherto received date ad- 
vanced by Mr. Bosanquet in his interesting, com- 
gunications to your journal, have induced me to 
ascertain the effect of the modern corrections in the 
elements of the Moon’s orbit upon the path of the 
shadow during the eclipses of B.c. 610, September 
30, and B.C. 585, May 28. I have made use of 
Burckhardt’s tables of the Moon,—which are at 
present employed in the preparation of our Nauti- 
cal Almanac. tead, however, of adopting the 
tabular values, I have altered the secular move- 
ments of anomaly, mean longitude and node, so as 
to bring them in agreement with the numbers 
resulting from Mr. Airy’s discussion of the Green- 
wich lunar observations: and it is worthy of 
remark, that the corrections indicated by Mr. Airy 
are almost identical with those derived from a re- 
calculation of the nineteen lunar eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy in his Almagest, as regards the 
motion of the node and mean longitude. The 
secular equations involving terms y eee on 
the squares and cubes of the times I have adopted 
as they result from the researches of Professor 
Hansen. Much depends on the numerical values 
of the co-efficients in these equations when we have 
to calculate for an epoch twenty-four centuries 
anterior to the present, and very small variations 
in their absolute magnitudes will produce a con- 
siderable effect at so remote a period. I have not 
altered the other equations ; their influence being 
mall, as compared with the changes produced by 

the corrections just specified. 

With Burckhardt’s tables thus modified, and Car. 
lini’s last tables of the Sun, I find, that the conjunc- 
tion in right ascension would take place B.c. 610, 
September 30, at 7h. 54m. 50s. a.M. mean time at 
Greenwich, in R.A. 179° 54’°8. The central and 
total eclipse would commence on the Earth gene- 
rally in longitude 4° 53’ W. and latitude 56° 37’ N. 
It would be central and total at noon in longitude 
59° 34’ E. and latitude 40° 55’ N., and the middle 
of the eclipse at sunset would fall in longitude 
134° 31’ E. and latitude 20° 14N. Hence, it is 
quite evident that the Moon’s shadow did not 
pass over any part of Asia Minor,—but rather over 
the northern part of the Black Sea; and conse- 
quently the eclipse was not total at or near the 
spot indicated by history as the position where the 
contest took place, nor was it visible in Tonia. 
The eclipse of September 30, B.c. 610 could not 
have been the one recorded by Herodotus and pre- 
dicted by Thales, 

It remains to examine how far the great eclipse 
of Bc, 585, May 28, will agree with historical 
facts. Employing the same tables, similarly cor- 
rected, I find, that the Sun and Moon were in con- 
junction in right ascension at 2h. 53m. 27s. P.M. 
Greenwich mean time, in 57° 216. The central 
aud total eclipse began upon the Earth generally 
in longitude 115° 16’ W. and latitude 2° 6’ N. ; it 
fell at noon in longitude 45° 39’ W, and latitude 
41° 59’ N., and ended in longitude 32° 47’ E. and 
latitude 35° 51’ N., at which point the Sun would 
set centrally and totally eclipsed. The following 
would also be positions in the central line ;— 

Longitude, 10° 43’ E. Latitude, 43° #, N. 
» 1435 E. o mae. 


» 20 58 E. ~ ez 
» 2445 B » 3848 N, 
» 27 39 EB. » 3746 N. 


The:semi-diameter of the shadow towards the end 
of the eclipse would be 1° 10’, and consequently 
the zone of totality would be about 160 miles 
bread. Rome would be close upon its southern 
timit,— Athens clearly within the same,—so that 
the eclipse might be total there about one minute. 


The central line would pass a few miles north of 
Miletus, the reputed birthplace of Thales, and 
terminate in the sea to the north of the island of 
Cyprus. The eclipse would be total in Ionia, 
Lydia, Lycia, Pamphylia, and the southern part 
of Cilicia, All this agrees so well with historical 
indications, that I conceive we are justified in fixing 
upon the eclipse of B.c. 585, May 28, as that of 
Thales and Tepditen. No probable correction 
of the elements of the Moon’s orbit at a future 
period is likely to affect this conclusion. If the 
battle between the Medes and the Lydians took place 
somewhere about the position suggested by Mr. 
Bosanquet in the Athenceum of the 7th of August, 
it would fall within the limits of the total eclipse 
according to my calculation. The uncertainty 
which still attaches to some of the numbers in- 
volved in the computations for the eclipse requires, 
however, that we should regard the track of the 
shadow thus laid down as an approximation, though 
a close one, to the truth,—admitting of a little 
variation one way or the other, though not to such 
an extent as to vitiate our inference in the present 
instance. If the eclipse were total and central at 
sunset in the position of the contending armies, 
the sudden transition from daylight to the dark- 
ness of night might well cause astonishment and 
terror ; nay, it is questionable whether the effect 
would not be more imposing near sunset than at 
an earlier time of the day. It is quite.certain that 
the totality could not have come on in any part of 
Asia Minor very long before the Sun descended 
below the horizon,—because, as above stated, he 
set centrally and totally eclipsed at sea,north of 
the island of Cyprus. Those only who have wit- 
nessed the astounding effects of a total eclipse 
upon the appearance of nature can form an ade- 
quate idea of the phenomena likely to have 
presented themselves to the armies of Cyaxares 
and Alyattes on this occasion. 

I have not calculated the eclipse of Agathocles ; 
but as far as can be judged from the tendency of 
the modern improvements of the Lunar tables, as 
shown in the years B.c. 585 and 610, there is 
strong reason to suppose that a new computation 
would fully reconcile Astronomy and History. 

There is a misprint in Mr. Baily’s paper on the 
Eclipse of Thales, where it is stated that a cor- 
rection to the amount of three degrees in the 
Moon’s latitude would be required to represent the 
circumstances of the eclipse of Agathocles,—the 
alteration necessary is, about three minutes. 


J. R. Hinp. 
Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, August 24. 





SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 

However vast the accessions to our geographical 
knowledge of the Holy Land have been of late 
years, much remained to be done before it could 
be said that we possessed a tolerably complete 
account of that country. A considerable number 
of eminent men are continually devoting their 
time and their energies to the cause of an ex- 
tended knowledge of that region,—some as resi- 
dents on the spot or as travellers, others as 
labourers at home; and not a year passes with- 
out some new works of travel or research being 
published. But the nature of the country is so 
difficult for exploration,—the dangers and impedi- 
ments in rie, se among its population, consist- 
ing of tribes of the ‘ greatest possible rogues,” are 
so manifold,—and the climate is so trying to 
Europeans,—that it is not to be wondered at if 
there are large districts still unknown and unex- 
plored, in spite of the unceasing efforts. Even when 
travellers have been successful enough to explore 
such unknown districts, they have frequently been 
unable, from circumstances, to make observations 
sufficiently precise,—so as to lay down their disco- 
veries on the map with a satisfactory degree of cor- 
rectness. 

When, therefore, Lieut. Van de Velde, late of 
the Royal Dutch Navy, departed last year for the 
Holy Land with a view to explore and survey 
those portions of it which hitherto remained blanks 
in our maps, or which have been delineated con- 
jecturally,—his undertaking was looked on with 


from his surveys and researches in the Sunda 
Islands, and as the author of the ‘Gezigten nit 
Neérlando Indie’ (an illustrated and descriptive 
account, in large folio, of the Dutch East In- 
dian Archipelago), and of the large and splendid 
map of Java, published in 1845. Very few expe- 
rienced and practical surveyors had hitherto 
visited Palestine.—Lieut. Van de Velde has just 
returned to this country with the results of his 
labours;—having successfully accomplished a por- 
tion, at least, of his task. 

M. Van de Velde commenced his operations at 
Beirout, surveying the western slope of Mount 
Lebanon as far as ‘the Leontes :—which river 
he crossed, and thence proceeded to Hasbeiya, 
situated at the foot of Mount Hermon, with the 
intention of making that place one of his principal 
stations for taking observations. A misfortune 
befell him here, which had well nigh put an end to 
his undertaking. He was robbed -of the whole of 
his money and effects, barely saving his journals 
and instruments. He resolved, however, to ‘pro- 
ceed with his operations, and was happily assisted 
therein and encouraged by his European friends at 
Beirout. After having traced the course of the 
wild and romantic Leontes, he thoroughly explored 
the whole of Galilee ;—the northern portion of 
which, Bel4d Besharah, has hitherto: been almost 
unknown, owing to the savage character of the 
inhabitants, who do not allow Europeans to 
pass through their country,.or make travelling 
very hazardous when they do. M. Van de 
Velde owed his success mainly to his being 
so fortunate as to meet with the Sheikhs of 
Belid Besharah, who were assembled at Tibnin 
when he arrived there, and whose favour he secured. 
They enabled him to travel unmolested, and gave 
him an amount of information which he could not 
otherwise have obtained. He also discovered 
the sites and ruins of important ancient places :— 
among which may be mentioned Hazor and several 
Pheenician towns. The Wady of Korrain, with the 
castle of the same name, south of Tibnin, and the 
surrounding parts, were found to be the most beau- 
tiful region of Galilee; abounding in perennial 
streams, luxuriant vegetation, noble forests, and 
romantic scenery,—yet possessing scarcely any in- 
habitants. M. Van de Velde went thence to Acca, 
surveying the surrounding country,—and proceed- 
ing to Mount Carmel, which interesting, but little 
known, region he thoroughly explored. Continuing 
his su towards the south, through Samaria, he 
discovered the sites of Dothan, Ai, and other im- 
portant meer From Jerusalem he visited the 
region along the western side of the Dead Sea, 
—a dreadful desert of dreary mountains and with- 
out water. The shores of the Dead Sea itself 
were not omitted ; and careful investigations were 
made in order to verify the discoveries of cer- 
tain recent expeditions in that quarter, — the 
correctness of many of which, however, M. Van 
de Velde found serious grounds for doubting. 
He then extended his journey on the western 
side as far as Beersheba, —crossing in various 
directions the country between that place and the 
ancient Ekron, and returning once more to Jeru- 
salem. From thence he continued his explora- 
tions of the northern portions of Judsea as far as 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea; and thence he pro- 
ceeded northwards,—making the eastern portion of 
Samaria (chiefly from Sichem to the Jordan) his 
field of observation, ascertaining and identifying 
the sites and ‘ruins of Akrabi, Daumeh, Fasailas, 
the oasis of Kurrawa, Wady el Feryah, and other 
interesting points. He then crossed the Jordan 
about where, according to ancient writers, Pella 
should be situated ; and he had the satisfaction of 
finding the ruins as first discovered by Irby and 
Mangles, whose statement and description — 
hitherto looked on as rather doubtful—he en- 
tirely corroborates. The region round Beizan, 
Mount Tabor, Nazareth, Nain and Endor, Sunen, 
Jezreel, and the Lake of Tiberias next claimed his 
attention. His design to extend his survey to 
the east of that lake was unhappily frustrated by 
the wars then going on in those parts between the 
Druses and the Bedouins. He therefore followed 
the valley of the Jordan to the Huleh Lake and 








great interest :—the projector being well known 


the sources of that river, after having previously 
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made another tour into’ Samaria. Ayain reaching 
Mount. Lebanon, he astended the Peak Tomat- 
Niha; which afforded a very magnificent view and 
a most valuable point for observation,—the range 
of vision extending over the whole of Samaria. 
He then went across Lebanon and anti-Lebanon 
to Damascus—returned from that place to Coele- 
Syria—explored there the sources of the Orontes, 
and minutely investigated the wonderful monu- 
ments in that region :—and after surveying various 
other parts of Mount Lebanon, he made his way 
to Beirout on his return to Europe. 

During the whole of this extensive and laborious 
suryey Lieut. Van de Velde had withstood the 
dangers of the climate; but on reaching the coast 
at Sidon, he was attacked by fever, and would 
probably have fallen its victim had he not at 
once determined on being carried into a boat and 
conveyed by sea to Beirout,—where he went on 
board the steamer which soon after bore him in 
health and safety to Trieste. 

The results of this undertaking are said to be of 
the utmost importance to the geography of the Holy 
Land. In addition to his surveys and scientific ob- 
servations, M. Van de Velde has, we are informed, 
made no less than one hundred sketches of the 
most interesting points visited by him, of which 
very few have been seen before by any European. 
It is to be hoped that his labours will soon be laid 
before the public. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


A paper war is raging between Lord Mahon 
and Mr. Jared Sparks, the American editor of the 
twelve-volume edition of the writings of Washing- 
ton. In the last published volume of his ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ the English writer accused the 
American editor of having tampered with the in- 
tegrity of his texts. Mr. Sparks replied,—and 
Lord Mahon has answered the reply. From the 
two published letters, it is possible to obtain a clear 
perception of the cause and state of the contro- 
versy,—which, in a few words, we will lay before 
our readers. Lord Mahon’s accusation—an accu- 
sation, let us say, not made for the first time by 
him—was threefold: it charged Mr. Sparks with 
having omitted certain passages from the letters of 
Washington — with having altered others — and 
with having added some. Mr. Sparks admits the 
first and second charges, and justifies his practice. 
Having to condense into pve volumes as much 
matter as would have filled fifty, it was necessary 
to omit a good deal—and in some of the rejected 

es it is easy, he allows, to find notices of 
events or traits of character which a neutral person 
shall consider of public interest. With respect to 
alteration, Mr. Sparks contends that he has only 
corrected obvious slips of the pen, bad — 
false grammar, and so forth. Had he done no 
more, there would have been little occasion to 
complain ; but we are of opinion that the ex- 
amples of change and suppression adduced by Lord 
Mahon goa ae way towards proving that the 
system of the American editor was based on a 
desire rather to please certain States and families 
in the Union by the omission of passages than to 
preserve the integrity of historical truth. The 
most serious charge—that of adding to the text— 
Lord Mahon has seen good cause to withdraw as 
not sustainable : and he has done this with so much 
frankness and unreserve as in some measure to 
atone for the haste and rashness with which it was 
originally made. 

The second balloon ascent for scientific purposes, 
under the direction of the Kew Committee of the 
Council of the British Association was made from 
Vauxhall, in the Nassau Balloon— Mr. Green 
being again the driver—on Thursday last. The 
ascent took place at 20 minutes before 5; and the 
observers, Messrs. Welsh and Nicklin, remained 
up nearly three hours—the descent being safely 
effected p Ban five or six miles from the Boxmoor 
station, at 35 minutes past 7. The greatest alti- 
tude attained was somewhat less than on the former 
occasion—being 19,000 feet ; and the lowest tem- 
cnet experienced was the same,—viz. 7° of 

ahrenheit. The air at this altitude was found to 


The annual meeting of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland opened, in the 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Paesday last. 
The Patron on the present occasion is, the Duke 
of Northumberland :— appropriately, as being 
Patron of the Society of Antiquaries in the town 
which is this year the Institute's place of meeting. 
The President is, Lord Talbot de Malahide ; and 
the Presidents of Sections are :—Historical, the 
Earl of Carlisle, — Antiquities, the Hon. H. T. 
Liddell, — Architecture, the Rev. W. Whewell. 
Among the places proposed to be visited are, the 
old Roman Wall and Remains of Roman Stations, 
near Hexham, Hexham. Abbey, Alnwick, Prudhoe 
Castle, Morpeth, Langley Castle, Ravensworth 
Castle, and Tynemouth Priory.—But our report 
of the proceedings will be better given as a whole, 
—and therefore we reserve it till the completion 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Hind announces the discovery of another 
planet. The celestial stranger was first seen by 
him from the Observatory in the Regent’s Park, on 
Saturday night. It was then in the constellation 
Aquarius, —and could be discerned with a telescope 
of very moderate power. At 11h. 35m. 38s. Green- 
wich mean time (August 22), its right ascension 
was 22h. 22m. 29°7s., and its north polar distance 
97° 32’ 14"; the diurnal motion in right ascension 
is 53" towards the west, and in N.P.D. about 5’ 
towards the south. The new planet is described 
as equal in brightness to a fixed star of the ninth 
magnitude,—and as having that yellowish tint 
which distinguishes Pallas, Br a toy and other 
of the asteroids. Mr. Hind is the very Colum- 
bus of the planetary system ; and is like the illus- 
trious Genoese in not giving his own name to 
the new worlds discovered by his diligence and 
sagacity. This is Mr. Hind’s sixth planet. A few 
years ago it was thought enough for fame to have 
added one more to the known members of the 
solar universe. And when Olbers, of Bremen, had 
found his second planet, Vesta, he was congratu- 
lated on a happiness of fortune which it was thought 
was never likely to be rivalled. But our English 
star-finder has now distanced all competition. An- 
other asteroid found by our London astronomer 
would make up for him the number of the Pleiades. 
Mr. Hind speaks modestly of the fact of his mul- 
tiplied discoveries as affording “sufficient proof 
that the members of the planetary system must be 
far more numerous than was formerly supposed ;” 
and, it must be added, that the greatly increased 
power of our instruments of observation must be 
taken into account in comparing the results of 
Mr. Hind’s labours with those of his predecessors. 

It may be’ of use to some of our réaders to be 
reminded that the British Museum will be closed 
from Wednesday next for a week—when it will be 
opened as usual at ten o’clock. 

That distinguished voyager and naturalist, Mr. 
B. of Bandon, may prepare his boat,—for the 
American penny-a-liner—as was to be expected, 
considering the season of the year—has again 
fallen in with the sea serpent. As usual, that 
eccentric animal is floundering in the shallows 
of the Transatlantic papers. The serpent having 
been seen by “a gentleman of undoubted vera- 
city” off Race Point, may logically be looked for 
in the Cove of Cork,—because for the purposes 
of a creature of such longitude the coasts of 
America and Ireland are one. On the present 
occasion the legend runs much the same as before. 
‘<The water was perfectly smooth at the time, with 
the exception of the ripples caused by the motion 
of the monster.” We must say, that we think the 
American imagination begins to fail. Niagara 
has been already taken down this year, as usual, 
—and the sea serpent is now re-produced ; but 
we do think, both these incidents should be 
considered as “‘used up,” or at least the penny- 
a-lining mind should show itself equal to a vari- 
ation. Has the whole invention of this ingenious 
race exhausted itself in these two creations? 
Besides, as to the serpent, we had a right to 
consider that the American scribes had finally 
disposed of him—as Shakspeare is conjectured to 
have done with Mercutio—as a subject which they 
could no longer manage. Did not a brave sea 





be extremely dry. 


captain of theirs, assisted by kis valiant American 


crew, slay the monster last year,—when ithe Ena. 
lich’ snilece wie’ heppmaell “0 4000: Seen 
afraid to help, and hid themselves behind hig bios 
back? It is true, as we remember, that the-aai¢ 
captain in his despatch to the penny-a liner where, 
he announced that he was bringing the captureg 
creature home, did hint that he might possi 

have to throw it overboard again before he reached 
port :—but then, he had first anatomized it;—anq 
has no right whatever now to produce the antéia? 
“ totus, teres atque rotundus” from the salt sea wayes 
We cannot feel that the public, or Prof, Owen rm 
well used in this matter, The American pemy-a. 
liner has no right, more than any other man, to 
“eat his cake and have it.” “ 

After an opposition which takes all grace 
the Belgians in the concession, though rans 
rary men.of Belgium must be exempted from its 
reproach,—a convention has been at length signed 
by the respective Ministers of France ‘and Bel. 
gium,—the clauses of which provide for the final 
suppression of piracy in the literary products of the 
two countries. A second convention secures a few 
advantages to Belgium in the commerce of litera. 
ture with France,—the particulars of which are not 
yet made public. By this convention, the Jndé. 
pendance Belge says,—‘ The duty now charged on 
books printed in Belgium on their being imported 
into France will be reduced to the rates levied on 
prints, engraved plates, and paper. For books the 
duty will only be 20 francs the 100 kilogrammes, 
With the duties thus reduced, paper being cheaper 
and wages lower in Belgium than in France, books 
printed in our country will be able to support a 
competition, even in the French market, against 
those printed in France. The reduction in the 
present duty on paper will also open the French 
market to Belgian productions. It may, therefore, 
be said in reality, that looking even as far as what 
only regards the question of piracies, the special 
convention which has just been signed between the 
Governments of France and Belgium, if it gives 
satisfaction to the long-uttered complaints of the 
former country, is far from being disadvantageous 
to the latter.” Both the conventions are for ten 
years,—and will come into operation from the 1st 
of January next.—In the present state of the 
French literary republic, it will be curious to see 
whether the new treaty applies to the works of 
French authors, or merely to works published in 
France,—La France littéruire being now located 
at Jersey, Geneva, Brussells, and London, rather 
than at Paris. If the Belgian pirates are merely 
restrained from reproducing the books which grow 
up under the auspices of Louis Napoleon, they will 
have little cause to regret the convention. 

The time is drawing on when the question which 
has so ruffled the archeological mind, and divided 
the Society of Antiquaries into two hostile camps, 
must be decided, —and as it approaches, the polemic 
of the high-subscription party is growing, if all that 
we are told be true, more emphatic and abundant. 
We hear of a volley of pamphlets about to be fired 
from their ranks. Mr. Pettigrew, who hit nothing 
last time—and is, indeed, a bad shot—is said to 
be again taking aim,—to the alarm of his allies, 
whom he has too often the bad luck to hurt. The 
fact is, Mr. Pettigrew fires at random. He rides 
into and about a question like a Cossack of the 
Don; and as no one exactly knows where to look 
for him, his friends have not time to get out of his 
way. What danger there is, is to his own ranks 
—which he nearly always damages in the — 
to arrive at his foe. We hear of other chiefs on 
same side who are girding on the weapons of the 
press :—and for the good cause, as we think it, the 
Bruce, it is said, will be again in the field, backed 
by a gallant array. Among those who have already 
ridden out to do battle in the question is Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris :—whose pamphlet is before 
us, and whose arguments we reserve until we can 
have the whole controversy to deal with. Mean- 
time, we refer to it now that we may commend its 
author's tone and bearing. Sir Fortunatus rides 
into the discussion like a good and gallant knight, 
observing all the chivalries. It may be useful thus 
early to say, that if the same temper and spirit of 





conciliation which mark the pamphlet of Sir For- 
tunatus Dwarris could be imported into the con- 
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on both sides, it is probable that an 
“able settlement would soon be arrived at,—and 
certainly fewer wounds would be inflicted in the 


Mr. Russell Smith has announced a new quar- 
tery Journal, to be called ‘‘The Retrospective 


wards of thirty years ago,” he says, ‘‘ a Retrospective 

in was established, which had for some time great 
Since it was discontinued, the want of a publica- 

ion of this kind has been much felt and often complained 
eid these complaints partly have led to the present 
+ If, indeed, the passing. literature of the day can 
fi materials for so many Reviews as are now estab- 
lished, one surely may be dedicated to the vast field of the 
jiterature Of the Past. It is our design to select from this 
feld subjects which are most likely to interest modern 
readers; we shall lay before them, from time to time, 
“son various branches of the literature of former days, 
pecish or foreign; we shall give accounts of rare and 
bodks; point ont and bring forward beauties from 

ten. writers; and tell the knowledge and the opinions 

of other days. It, is, in fact, intended to comprise copious 
Critical Analyses of whatever old books seem to possess 
sufidient interest under any of these heads; (the works of 
ving 4uthors will be excluded), In addition to these, one 
division of each Part will be devoted to the printing (for the 
first time) of short manuscripts in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, and Early English, preserved in the British 
Moseam, the Bodleian, and other public libraries; and 
gnother division will be open to correspondence on literary 





“ wish Mr. Smith success. A Retrospective 
Review, if properly conducted, must be of interest 
toevery educated man. The Atheneum and jour- 
nals of like character have their use, value, and 
interest; but as they are bound to reflect the 
literature of the hour, they must receive from it 
their tone and colour. But a Retrospective Review 
wanders at its own free will over a domain bound- 
less,in extent and fertility, and nothing ought to 
befound in it that is not curious, instructive, or 
eatertaining. 

The electric clock erected at the junction of 
the five roads opposite Hungerford Market—and 
the apparatus for announcing daily the mean time 
at Greenwich to the rs-by—have attracted 
cowds to the neighbourhood of the Strand every 
day during the past week. Both are picturesque 
and striking additions to the great thoroughfare— 
itself the most picturesque street in London :—the 
huge vermilion ball, sashed with gold, by day,— 
the beautiful clock, with its four faces of enamelled 
glass, having the hours and minutes marked in 
deep stains, and the shining ball which surmounts 
the iron scaffolding, by night. The great ball over 
the Telegraph Offices, weighing 186 lb., has been 
experimentally liberated by a battery of two plates 
at Greenwich,—so that, although the wires are not 
yet all attached, there is no doubt of the result 
aswering to expectation. It is said, the works 
are now so near completion that in a few days the 
first regular action of the ball may be witnessed. 

The final act,—for speech-making by literary 
and other notabilities remains to be got through,— 
which makes of the Manchester Free Library a 
permanent institution, has been achieved. When, 
about three years ago, a few enthusiasts began to 
talk of buying a library, and a house for it, for the 
hard-working and thinking men of that town, it 
was said by persons who believe in the old tradi- 
tions that the scheme would only add another 
“good intention” to the pavement of a certain 
place. Even if the money were raised—the books 
obtained—the house purchased—it was urged that 
endowment must be made, or the public must 
take on itself the yearly cost of repairs, salaries, 
bindings and additions. The first was not thought 
of by friend or enemy,—and where, it was asked, 
could the zealous promoters of the scheme point 
out an instance in which rate-payers had willingly 
taxed themselves to support a free circulation of 
books? The Council, however, pressed forward in 
their work, confident that their fellow townsmen 
would come to their aid when they had an institu- 
ton to show worthy of the manufacturing capital 
of England, Last Friday the final ballot came 

Nearly four thousand burgesses, says our 
contemporary, the Manchester Examiner and Times, 
Yoted for applying the provisions of the Public 

ries and Museums Act for the future support 
ofthe Free Library,—and only forty polled against 
sch application. Here is a result which not only 
# an encouraging example to a great many other 








towns preparing to adopt similar measures in favour 
of popular education, but is such a distinct and 
decisive answer to the reproaches lavished from of 
old against the people, that we shall scarcely ex- 
pect to hear any more about the general public 
being penurious and apathetic in all such matters. 
—The pre of Manchester have subscribed about 
12,000/. towards the building, and filled it with 
two libraries :—one a library of reference, contain- 
ing 16,000 volumes,—and the other a free lending 
library of 5,000 volumes, The greater part of the 
money was subscribed by the rich; but the interest 
of the working classes was manifested by 800/, of 
the amount being raised by them, in small sub- 
scriptions, nearly 20,000 in number. 

The telegraph system is rapidly approaching 
completion—so far as this country is concerned. 
At whatever point the knowledge which is a power 
exists and can be transmitted along the lines of 
thought, wires are being laid down to reach it. 
Thus—as every one knows, the American, Alex- 
andrian, Brazilian, and Peninsular ships are all 
seen from the high cliffs above the Needles full two 
hours before they can arrive at Southampton :— 
lines are, therefore, in progress to announce the 
earliest appearance of these vessels off the Isle of 
Wight. Westward, the telegraphs are completed 
as far as Exeter,—and branch lines are being con- 
structed from the railway station at Plymouth to 
the Dockyards and to Mount Edgecumbe. The 
works are far advanced for the next, sinking of a 
submarine line—that between Dover and Middle- 
kirk : the Gutta Percha Company having con- 
tracted to deliver the rope on the 11th of September, 
when it will be forthwith laid down, In order to 
concentrate and regulate on certain bases the 
whole system of communication with continental 
Europe—on which there are already more than 
two hundred telegraphic stations connected with 
each other—a subterranean line is in progress of 
being made from Cornhill to Dover,—so as to be 
independent of the railways. 

We hope it will interest some of our readers to 
be told that an Archeological Society for the 
county of Surrey is in progress of formation. 

The next session of the Scientific Congress of 
France will open at Toulouse on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and the sittings will continue eight days. 
M. Caumont will pronounce the inaugural address. 
—The Geological Society of France will meet, at 
Metz, for an extraordinary session, on the 5th of 
September. 

The French Academy has just held its yearly 
sitting for the distribution of prizes for poetry, 
eloquence, and virtue. It is, perhaps, character- 
istic of the age, that the poem selected for the 
honours of the Academy was an Essay in verse on 
the Colony for young Criminals at Mettrai. There 
was, however, this year a second prize. A special 
exception was made to the rules of the Academy 
in the case of a patois-poem, by our old acquaint- 
ance, Jasmin the barber,—a sum of 5,000f. having, 
as our readers know, been voted to him. M. 
Prévost Parodel carried away the prize of elo- 
quence. When the Monthyon prize for Virtue 
came to be awarded, there was some little diffi- 
culty in maintaining the gravity of an assembly 
long used to such scenes,—for it appeared that the 
last recipient of the prize was at that moment in 
prison, having been conyicted of felony. M. Vitet 
endeavoured to show that the Academy was not 
to blame in the untoward affair :—but the fact was 
generally known beforehand, and it threw an air 
of farce over the proceedings which they have 
always, our readers will remember, worn to us,— 
and which no ingenuity could this time remove 
even in the scene of their periodical enactment. 

One fine morning in last month, the armorial 
shield of Baron Peter de Wallencrona was publicly 
broken in the Church of the Nobles’ Palace in 
Stockholm, by one of the heralds of the Order of 
the Seraphim. Such is the custom in Sweden 
when the male line of a family becomes extinct, — 
and in the person of Baron Peter, a nobility con- 
ferred by Charles the Twelfth on the field of Pul- 
towa had just expired. But the Baron had taken 
guarantees against the mortality of his name, and 
earned for himself a cognizance which is not broken 
over graves. The first noble of the race was a 





soldier,—the last was a citizen. The title born of 
the sword died wearing the civic crown. Baron 
Peter de Wallencrona, Knight of the Order of 
Charles the Twelfth, and of the Order of Gustavus 
Vasa, devoted a life protracted far beyond man’s 
allotted span—for he died at the great age of 
ninety-five—to the task of morally and mentally 
elevating his countrymen, and to the cure of their 
physical and social ills. At Carlstadt, where he 
passed the greater part of his days, he established, 
and edited for thirty-two years, a journal called 
the ‘Gazette of Rural and Domestic Economy’ 
(Hushalistedning ), for the diffusion of sound and 
useful knowledge among the people. He founded 
in his country eleven savings’ banks, three schools, 
and two infant asylums,—and enlarged several of 
the hospitals of the kingdom. These are amongst 
the good deeds of Baron Peter :—and so, when the 
herald broke his escutchéon, and proclaimed the 
name extinct, other proclamation was made over 
the Baron’s grave to contradiet the herald, The 
name of the good knight and noble lives in the 
popular heart—and will be written by the true 
herald in the moral history of Sweden. 

Italian journals report the death, at Milan, of 
Count Pompeo Litta,—author of the ‘ History of 
the Celebrated Families of Italy.’ 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 

Grand oving Diorama, illustrating the WELLINGTON 

CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPALN, concludin 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOV, is NOW EXHIBITIN 
aily. Afternoons, Threeo’clock; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 

mission, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. id.; Reserved Seats, 33, 

an-hour before each representation, 


THE GOLD FIRLDS OF AUSTRALIA,—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Paintéd 7 J. & Prout, from his 
Sketches made upon the spot, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, 
Regent Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes 
are—Plymouth Sound—Muadeira—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggin, 
— Mount Alexander—Sydney—T he Blue Nyantaing Sammer-hi 1 
Creek—Ophir—Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It 
being desirable that the Seenes should eseri by one perso- 
nally acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for a short time, 
undertaken that office —Ad@mission, ls. ; erved Seats, 28.; Gal- 
lery, 6d, At Three and Light o’elock, 

PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES :— 
By J.H, Pepper Esq, on T G@ GOL 
TRALIAN GOLD DISTRICTS ; on 
ADULTERATION BURT TTER ALE with 
Seen eiD one bit Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PATENT POLY- 

PRCHNIC GAS FIRE; and on the MODE of PRESERVING 
FRESH PROVISIONS, illustrated b 


Doors open half- 





from Messrs. 
lidified Pre- 


+4 Specimens 
Ritchie and McvUall, and Samples of Fadeuilhe’s So! 
ilk.—By Mr. Crispe, 


served Milk and Moore’s Patent Concentrated Milk.— 

on MORRALL’S PATENT NEEDLES.—By George Suckland, 
Esq., on MUSIC and MUSICIANS, at HOME and ABROAD, 
with Vocal illustrations, assisted by Miss Blanche Y ounge, R.A. 
of Music—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS.—Superh 
SPECIMENS of the PATENT SILVERED GLASS, &c. &¢— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half- 
Price. For hours see Programme. 
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PINE ARTS 


Finz-Art Gossir.—For some days past workmen 
have been engaged in preparing the west face of the 
Nelson Column for the last of the four bronze pannels 
commemorative of the acts and achievements of the 
great English Sea Captain. The subject is, Nelson 
in the act of boarding the San Josef at Cape St. 
Vincent. Mr, Watson is the sculptor, the Messrs. 
Moore the founders.—Any sign of movement 
about this ancient work excites more than ordi- 
nary attention :—but a new step in its progress is 
full always of painful suggestion, as so large a mea- 
sure of the lapse of time. ‘Though no living man can 
venture to look far enough forward to bring into 
his own personal perspective the completion of this 
monument, it has already fallen into the domain 
of the archeologist. In the case of this work, its 
own inherent impossibility has done what time 
does with others :—it was born a ruin. Consider- 
ing the facility with which the Wellington monu- 
ments have sprung up on every hand, it is wonder- 
ful how difficult it has been found—even with the 
compassionate help of the Czar—to rear a metro- 
politan testimonial to Nelson, For many long 
years such a work was in the category of things not 
to be even thought of :—and when long ars ago 
desperately attempted, the result justified—and 
justifies—the prophetic caution of our forefathers. 
It seems something even strange to think that this 
monument wants now only its four lions, But 
then, think of four lions on the scale of working 
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at this old colamm! It has the: interest of an 
Egyptian obelisk :—thrones have fallen and dynas- 
ties passed away since it was begun. Where will 
the world be-when the Nelson menagerie is:com- 
pleted ? 

The new markets at Billingsgate begin to attract 
the attention of passengers by the river or by Lon- 
don Bridge. The river front—a picturesque and 
variegated pile, which contrasts very well with the 
white face of the adjacent Custom-house—is now 
nearly finished : as are also the shell-fish and upper 
markets. The Thames Street front is proceeding 
rapidly,—the stone pillars being already erected : 
—so that, it is thought the whole will be in such 
a state of progress as to admit of the markets being 
opened in afew weeks. The ventilating and sani- 
tary works—for which asum of 1,840/. was granted 
by the City authorities — have advanced to the 
point at which, it is said, their success seems as- 
sured. The first object of these works is, to secure 
a large and constant supply of clean water for the 
shops, stalls, surface channels and drains. This 
necessary element of purification is to be pumped 
from the river through a huge filter, made of iron 
and sunk in the bed of the stream below the low- 
water level. An agreeable novelty—for London— 
marks the mode of applying the water so obtained 
to its beneficial purposes. Instead of being pumped 
into a cistern, as is usually the case, and there 
kept for future use, arrangements have been made 
for it to discharge itself in the upper market in 
the shape of a fountain, whence it will find its way 
to every quarter of the markets in which it may be 
required. The use of fountains in our market- 
places is a thing only of yesterday,—and is one of 
those additions to the health, beauty and cleanli- 
ness of our towns which have come in the wake of 
much Continental touring. Almost every foreign 
city has a copious supply of fresh water in its 
markets :—the fountains—as in the cases of the 
Marché des Innocents and the market-place of Ve- 
rona—often adding greatly to the embellishment 
of the cities. But up to this time, we are not 
aware that anything of the kind has been done in 
London. 

The inaugurations of the Peel statues are follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession,—and most of 
these visible expressions of the national gratitude are 
now, we fancy, complete. Of the Gibson monument, 
of course, we as yet hear nothing. That, though 
paid for by the nation, the Government took into 
its own hands :—and it is quite notorious now that 
the Government ships (of whatever kind) sail slower 
than all others. Lord John Russell quietly passed 
the commission into Mr. Gibson’s pocket,—and 
Mr. Gibson probably thinks himself responsible 
only to Lord John. The various provincial Com- 
mittees have managed their matters better,—and 
the national monument seems likely to be the last 
forthcoming. The Bury statue, by Baily, is on its 
pedestal among Sir Robert’s townsmen,—and will 
be formally uncovered on the 7th of next month. 
The bronze statue by Behnes was on Friday in 
last week unveiled in the town of Leeds, with the 
accustomed ceremonial.—On the day following, 
Mr. Handyside Ritchie’s statue for Montrose was 
ceremonially delivered over to the authorities of 
the town. 

The restoration of Sir James Thornhill’s cupola 
and dome has, we are informed, been determined on 
by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. How much 
of the plan submitted by Mr. Penrose at the last 
meeting of the Institute of British Architects, and 
supported by Prof. Cockerell, is formally enter- 
tained by the clerical corporation, does not yet 
appear. Among the notions promulgated on this 
subject of decoration or re-arrangement, there is 
one by Mr. Garbett, communicated through the 
columns of the Builder, so extravagant, that it is 
enough to startle the advocates for change back 
from any consideration of the subject atall. While 
he puts us out of conceit with all that has been 
proposed by others, what Mr. Garbett himself re- 
commends would amount to a complete altera- 
tion of the fabric internally. Nothing less will 


content him than inclosing the space beneath the 
dome, appropriating that portion of the building 
to divine service, and converting all the rest into 
vestibules,—a fourth entrance being formed at the 


east end !—On the subject of these projects for the 
decoration of St. Paul’s, our contemporary the 
Daily News has some remarks which are worth 
—— — ‘The great obstacle,” says that 
journal, “‘in the way of St. Paul’s becoming a 
perfectly satisfactory t of architectural 
and decorative art is to be found in its very name 
and nature as a Protestant Vathedral. Properly 
there can be no such thing. A parish chureh of 
the size of St. James’s is the largest edifice that is 
consistent with the objects and nature of Protes- 
tant worship, which assumes an audience and not 
merely an assemblage of spectators. If Protes- 
tants must have Cathedrals, the result must in 
all cases be what it has been in the case of St. 
Paul’s. A small portion—and that, according 
to the idea of a Cathedral, a portion not intended 








to be entered by the mass of the people at all, 
namely, the choir—will be set apart for the pur- 
| poses of regular worship; and the bulk of the 
edifice will degenerate into a Walhalla or Pan- 
| theon—a lounging-place for listless sightseers, and 
| the scene of occasional musical festivals, assem- 
| blages of charity children, and the like. Most 
| persons must have been painfully sensible of the 
| fundamental anomaly involved in the conception 
| of our Protestant Cathedral; and this anomaly 
| can never be removed, or rendered less obvious 
than it at present is, by any amount whatever of 
| Skilful and appropriate decoration. Every detail 
| may be faultless, and yet, as Schlegel says of the 
| classical French drama, the whole may be one 
great fault. We do not feel this in York Minster 
jand Westminster Abbey, for the simple reason 
that wedo not regard them with reference to their 
| modern uses at all, but look upon them as the 
reliques of a time when ten thousand persons 
might stand upon the pavement of one temple, 
, and yet the farthest from the altar participate in 
the worship as completely as the nearest.” 

The directors of the New Crystal Palace have, 
it is said, set apart 10,0007. for the sculptural and 


from the grounds at Sydenham. The money is 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Owen Jones and 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, who have set out on an ar- 
tistic tour, intended to embrace the chief towns 
of France, Italy and Germany. The object is, 
we are given to understand, to collect such illus- 
trations of the statuary and architectural models 
of all nations as, when brought together and classi- 
fied in groups and systems, may constitute some- 
| thing like a history of these important arts. The 
| Foreign Office has furnished the tourists with 
letters to our ambassadors and agents on their line 
of travel, expressive of its desire that they should 
receive every aid towards its due execution. 

From Stuttgardt, we hear of the death of the 
historical painter, M. de Wiichter, Conservator of 
the Royal Cabinet of Engravings and Professor at 
the Beaux Arts in that city. The deceased had 
attained the age of ninety. 

From Seville, is announced the intended sale of 
the famous gallery of the late M. Aniceto Bravo,— 
containing three hundred and thirty-four works of 
the great Spanish painters. It includes seventeen 
by Velasquez, forty-four by Murillo, nineteen by 
Alonzo Cano, and twenty-four by Zurbaran. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Chamber Duetts and Trios, composed by George 
Frederic Handel. Printed for the Handel Society. 
—If its present rate of proceeding be maintained, 
the grandchildren of our Princess Helena may 
hope to see the publications of the Handel Society 
completed. Every now and then, in the mean time, 
avolume is put forth; and few have been issued more 
full of interest than the present one:—which has 
been carefully edited by Mr. H. Smart. 

The editor’s preface reminds us (on the authority 
of an anonymous biography) that these Chamber 
Duettos were composed after the return of Handel 
to Hanover in 1711, for ‘‘the late Queen, the 
Electoral Princess.” They are by no means all the 
compositions of the same kind finished by the same 
hand, bearing different dates. Mr. Smart men- 
tions that sufficient Duetts remain for another 
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volume ;—and that among these: in» store-arei.. 
four from which Handel lon enonhjootman a 
of his ‘Messiah’ choruses. When these could: be 
specified in a note so distinctly as has been done, it 
is somewhat. remiss in Mr. Smart to have-om} 
pointing out that the present published . " 
of Duetts includes the first idea of the 
‘Wretched Lovers’ (‘ Acis and Galatea’) in the 
movement ‘ Da gl’ amori flagellata’ (p. 144). Pep. 
haps Handel’s power over resource could not be 
more strikingly exemplified than by compayj 
the duett, as printed here, with the chorus, in 
which the whole phrase is imbedded anda: 

His insertion of the passage ‘All the inhabitants 
of Canaan,’ in the chorus ‘The People shall hear’ 
(‘Israel,’) is sufficiently remarkable as an instance 
of after-thought ; but the transfer under notice ig 
more extraordinary, because more complicated, 

In addition to the meagre, original, unfigured 
bass for the violoncello, Mr. H. Smart has added a 
pianoforte or organ accompaniment, with much 
skill and discretion. Only once does his zeal seem 
to outrun his judgment. This is in the last two 
pages of ‘Nodi voi’ (p. 112-13);—where it wag 
tempting, we admit, to sport and to amplify, but 
where the effect of the florid passages added by him 
must be tocover the voices to a degree which neither 
Handel nor the Electoral Prineess, we imagine 
would have endured. ; 

The above remarks comprise all that it seems 
needful to say concerning the accidental—other. 
wise, editorial—matter contained in this volume, 
The Duetts themselves would furnish ample subject 
for a lecture. Were they examined only as indi. 
cating the amount of accomplishment e 
from amateur singers one hundred and forty years 
ago, what a light would they throw upon the state 
of a branch of art which every one most concerned 
in perpetuating it seems eager to destroy !—We do 
not believe that one in twenty of the best profes. 
sional vocalists of any country in Europe could now 
execute this music satisfactorily ; either as regards 
sustaining the notes, dividing the phrases, or de- 
livering the figurative passages fluently, evenly, 
and elegantly,—each on its proper vowel. When 
we think of the helpless girls who, after having 
taken a few lessons on ‘Casta Diva,’ are thrust 
before the public as prime donne,—of the bawling 
young gentlemen who set up as tenors because, 
being able to shout and whisper ‘ Fra poco’ from 
‘Lucia,’ they fancy themselves ready-made Ru- 
binis,—it is with something like dismay and hope- 
lessness that we gather from these Chamber Duetts 
what was once expected from the singer.—As 
studies they are invaluable; more especially if they 
could be practised only with the stringed, not 
the keyed, instrument, to support and to disclose 
the voice.—If they are excellent when viewed in 
the merely prosaic light of solfeggi,—they will be 
found little less remarkable as compositions by 
all who love the complete productions of every 
period; who are not absurd enough to faint at 
the name of a fugue, because Mozart wrote 
rhythmical melodies,—or to consider that there can 
be no inspiration in a composition where the parts 
follow and reply to each other.—Let us instance 
such movements as ‘Chi spera’ (p. 20), ‘Tu baldan- 
zosa,’ (p. 65), ‘Quando in calmo’ (p. 80), ‘Sol 
quando’ (p. 101), by way of indicating that m 
melody, in expression, and in variety of idea Han- 
del has few equals. More muscular, though not 
less sweet, than the Italian composers—less 
arid, yet little less learned, than Sebastian Bach,— 
Handel has left for singers of all times a treasury, 
not merely of improving lessons, but of beautiful 
thoughts, in these ‘Chamber Duetts.’ We would 
gladly hope that this republication of a portion of 
them, in a form so magnificent, may lead toa 
more frequent study and enjoyment of the whole 
series, by professors and amateurs— pupils 
public. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 

Since London has possessed a couple of expen 
sive foreign musical theatres in place of one, We 
have not had an Opera season so unfruitful, so un 
interesting, and so fatiguing as the past one. 
question of rivalry between the two establishments 
is apparently as far as ever from being settled by 
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be mappr ion. of. either. This is ate ddnantng 
ic :: managers are, like other poten- 
0 oer —_—— aléne compelled to be alert 
viet UY tRerally. | It is to be wished, that they 
waive at-even a-higher state of civilization 
this—which would imply some knowledge 
iow to conciliate their own interests, those of art, 
ui the pleasure of the public at once ; but such 

J» we fear, 19 one too Utopian to be:ever ful- 
filed, however inevitable be the consequences of a 
jifferent line of policy. At all events, as matters 
and, thepprospect for the future is, not encourag- 
‘because the past offers less matter for com- 
OD than is weleome. 

The notorious difficulties under which Her Ma- 
awe Theatre stands, have, naturally enough, de- 
‘ded the policy of the management,—which has 
een to seramble through the term of subscription, 
yo matter how. Nothing more than has been said 
geeds to be said of “Casilda,’ the one new opera 

:—not much more will be heard of the 
ite importations from Italy—Signori Ferlotti, 
goini, and the like. Even that greater star, 

Signor De’ Bassini, has failed to make any impres- 

sin. One new vocalist of merit, however, has 

heen established in English favour :—we allude to 
de la Grange. Arriving, as this lady 

did, at the most unpropitious moment conceivable 

—unheralde? by any preliminary praise—possess- 

ing only a suall amount of personal grace and 

freshness of voice,—she has, nevertheless, made 

her ground, where vocalists having similar 
secomplishments—such as Madame Rossi-Caccia 
and Madame Ugalde—have failed,—by her skill 
ssasinger, and by her obvious earnestness to per- 
form her duties to the best of her ability. Further, 
the past season at Her Majesty's Theatre claims 
commemoration only as being the first season of 
an Italian Opera in London without an Italian 
lady, with the solitary exception of Madame Gri- 
mali, The possible influences of such polyglott 
proceedings on style in art have been more than 
once adverted to by us; but they must never be 
lost sight of by those who are anxious to arrest or 
avert the progress of —~. 

The wise saying of Shakspeare’s Portia—— 

They are as sick that surfeit on too much 

As they that starve on nothing— 

could not be more closely exemplified than by Mr. 
Gye’s proceedings at the Royal Jtalian Opera 
during the past season :—as signal an illustration 
of energy misapplied and power wasted as the 
annals of theatres register. Among all the new 
vocalists, great and small, who have appeared at 
the Royal Italian Opera this year, only one has 
been of the slightest value to Mr. Gye,—this being 
Madame Julienne :—since M. Gueymard, who also 
night have done the establishment good service, 
was produced in an unpopular opera, weakly cast, 
and departed after he had sung for three nights. 
The other strange vocalists brought forward have 
merely drained the treasury ; and impeded, rather 
than assisted, the operations of the theatre, by 
chiming for débuts which could lead to nothing 
the time which should have been bestowed on the 
rehearsal of new works. With all this superfluity 
ofsingers, we must observe, that it has, neverthe- 
less, not been possible to perform such stock operas 
4 ‘Don Juan’ in the complete style of former 
years,—that the company has wanted that essential 
member, a supportable seconda donna :—in short, 
that with all its orchestral and choral magnificence, 
and its showy list of vocalists, the falling-off in the 
matter of principal artists has been signal and 
needless. This year may be recorded, too, as the 
year of damage done to ‘Le Prophete’ by forcing 
Madame Grisi into a part ont of her voice and be- 
yond her means,—and as the year of a novelty so 
runously costly, yet so completely in the Cremorne 
style, as ‘Pietro il Grande.’ The classical work 
selected—we allude to Spohr’s ‘ Faust ’—however 
heritorious as a composition, is one which no magic 
could have made popular ; and in which the name 
ofa sterling composer and the reputation due to 
scientific music were invoked to fill the house,— 
not the merit of the drama, and not the beauty 
of the airs or the vigour of the choruses and con- 
certed pieces. Seeing that Gluck’s works are still 
unfamiliar to the English public, there was no 





necessity to choese from among German operas one 
which has. never been universally popular in Ger- 
many. The effect produced by the fragments from 
‘Iphigenie’ and ‘ Armide,’ executed at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts, might have taught Mr. 
Gye the way in which he should . There 
is hardly a chorus, hardly an air de ballet, in either 
the classical or the fairy opera which, executed 
with the resources of the Royal Italian Opera, 
might not have been made as delightful to the ear 
as Rossini’s most voluptuous melody :—while for 
those who love the highest and noblest dramatic 
expressions of emotion, the musical dramas in 
question offer'a gallery of grand and flowing pic- 
tures in which there is the grace and dignity of the 
old classical times without a touch of chill or re- 
moteness. We call attention to these facts once 
again, merely to prove that we are not amongst 
those who cavil, without having remedy or alter- 
native to suggest ; and to illustrate that, whereas 
it is not difficult to destroy the reputation of a 
theatre, such destruction is not as yet inevitable 
because the world of musical artists and of musical 
art is a mine totally exhausted. There are time 
and material for the retrieval of lost character 
in future seasons, should the management please. 
If it should not,—the theatre must go the way of 
so many other theatres, and perish of mistakes in 
its management. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. —The prin- 
ciple of association is spreading among the pro- 
moters and managers of instrumental concerts. 
Indeed, it contains the only average solution of the 
difficulties attending the establishment of new un- 
dertakings on a large scale; which have been seen 
again and again to fail for want of means to carry 
them on till the public might grow cognizant of 
their special merits. Though the truth and sound 
sense contained in this principle render it inde- 
structible, not only is it liable to grievous counter- 
action by individual bad faith and selfishness—as 
in the case of the ill-starred Orchestral Society,— 
but it may be so absurdly employed as to fall into 
momentary discredit. ‘Of the latter danger we 
have a comical instance in the prospectus of a 
Junior United Vocal and Instrumental Society. In 
style this document resembles nothing else so much 
as those curious advertisements in supposed English 
which are hung up in foreign hotels for the temp- 
tation of ignorant British travellers. But the 
matter is more curious than the style. The So- 
ciety, we are told, is “formed to afford young 
talented native and foreign students often an in- 
troduction to the musical world, with a sincere 
view to render them an assistance in their future 
musical career at the Monthly Concerts. * * The 
Directors, in concord with the Conductor, intend 
to select for the performances neglected and un- 
known sacred and other classical music of the 
ancient school, and also unknown modern compo- 
sitions of the great living masters, and in particular 
for young talented dramatic and concert singers. 
* * The advanced solo singer is at liberty to choose 
any piece for the performance. Worn-out airs, songs, 
or ballads will be rejected, but with pleasure allowed 
to sing old classical favourite songs, and also new 
ballads, duetts, &c., and other sterling concerted 
compositions. * * Young instrumental performers 
* * may choose what they wish to perform. * * 
Young professors on the organ and harmonium 
are offered an introduction at these Concerts for 
the future.” Then comes the ever-popular promise 
to “‘ young native composers, professional or ama- 
teur,” that their “‘ merited productions” shall be 
performed. The band is chiefly to consist of free 
members. <A choir is to be formed of persons “‘de- 
sirous to improve and learn properly the art of 
operatic choir-singing for the stage.” A little later 
comes a very old placebo:—‘‘ Donations of music 
from publishers will be thankfully accepted for this 
young Society, and offer to them, that any of their 
new productions, vocal or instrumental, will be 
performed at these Concerts by the most efficient 
members, or whom they may please to appoint.” 
Further, we find an announcement, that ‘several 
eminent vocalists and instrumentalists have kindly 
offered their valuable services in aid of the new 
Society, which will render the Concerts more at- 





tractive :”—a measure of attraction somewhat 
novel in a Society which was founded with the ex- 
_ purpose of introducing and encouraging, un- 
own aspirants to. eminence! There. are to be 
eight Conoerts during the season. They are to 
commence, probably, late.in Av or early in 
September,—to be held in the Musie Hall, Store 
Street,—and to be conducted by Herr Anschuesz. 
—Now, considered apart from the language in 
which they are couched, the above promises; alike 
goodly and practicable of fulfilment, are sufficiently 
original ;— so much so, indeed, as, to preclude 
serious examination and comment. What 
there may be of the success or stability of 
Junior United Vocal and Instrumental Society, we 
leave to common sense to decide. 

One or two of M. Membrée’s compositions which 
have fallen in our way, it may be mentioned, jus- 
tify us in expecting that he may become a Freneh 
composer in that light and piquant style by which 
alone the French composer was so long known in 
England. The Romance which forms the staple of 
his ‘ Page, Ecuyer et Capitaine’—a sort of scera, for 
a baritone voice—is neat, lively, and spirited :— 
not particularly new, perhaps, but pleasant to sing 
and pleasant to hear. We should fancy that in comic 
opera M. Membrée may prove an acquisition. 

A competition has been opened in Paris by the 
“ Société des Gens de Lettres” for a new Ode to 
Saint Cecilia, to be performed by the Société Sainte- 
Cécile, conducted by M. mn A poem by 
M. Nibelle has been selected by a jury from among 
the many submitted,—which seems to us about as 
stilted and as guiltless of matter for true inspiration 
as the text of a French cantata can well be.—The 
new opera preparing by M. A. Adam for the re- 
opening of the Opéra National is studied under 
peculiar circumstances; being about to be pro- 
duced, say the journals, with two casts entirely 
different, in order that its nightly “run”—which, 
apparently, every one takes for granted—may not 
be interrupted.—Signor Bazzini, an Italian vio- 
linist, who appears to be rising to a certain repu- 
tation on the Continent, has been giving concerts 
in the provinces of France with success. 

We transcribe the following strange and net 
very intelligible pa: ph from a letter of the 
Roman Correspondent of the Daily News, pub- 
lished in that journal on Monday last.—‘‘ The mu- 
sical world here has been much taken up with an 
entirely new production, consisting of a triple 
oratorio, entitled ‘ Potiphar, Joseph and Jacob.’ 
Each of these parts is first performed singly, and 
afterwards all three together, executed by 400 per- 
formers, forming a monster concerted piece of 
great power—three lyric dramas in one !—The 
composer is the Chevalier Pietro Raimondi, of 
Rome: and his success, notwithstanding the heatof 
the weather, has been unexampled, so that his name 
is fully established in the annals of musical fame.” 

It is but seldom that any musical or dramatic 
news worth recording reaches us from Spain :—the 
outrageous terms paid to some favourite singer, to 
which theatrical ruin follows as the consequence, 
for the most part making up the uninteresting 
tale. But of late Her Majesty’s Government have 
been doing a little bit of legislation in the matter 
of public amusements, which is about as likely to 
bear fruit as most legislative measures of the kind 
are apt to do in these democratic days, when such 
sights may be seen as royalty paying for the play 
and the people keeping away. Among other edicts 
regulating the number of theatres in Spain, the 
terms on which they are to be let, &c., we find the 
old worn-out expedient resorted to of offering four 
prizes, of 60/. each, to be given to the writers of 
the two best plays, to the writer of the best opera- 
book, and to the composer of the best opera. 

An anecdote from the new book on Beethoven 
by the Russian amateur M. Von Lenz, now going 
the round of the French journals, is wo re- 
cording, as a curious specimen of compliment. The 
story of ‘ Fidelio,’ it is well known, was taken 
from the French, and had been set twice before 
Beethoven set it,—onee by Gaveaux, once by 
Paér. After having heard the latter work, Beet- 
hoven is reported to have said to Paér:—‘‘ The 
subject of your opera pleases me—I must.set.it to 
music.” 
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Gigantic Telescope. —A Correspondent ‘of the 
Times has sent to that paper an account of an 
achromatic telescope now erecting on Wandsworth 
Cominén, ‘under the superintenden me of Mr. W. 
Gravatt, for the Rev. Mr. Craig, Vicar of Lea- 
mington. It consists, says the writer; of a plain 
tower, with a long tube slung at its side.’ The 
tower, consisting of brick, is 64 feet in height, 15 
feet in diameter, Every precaution has been 
taken in theconstruction of this building to prevent 
the slightest vibration; but, if any disappointment 
in this respect should arise (which, however; Mr. 
Gravatt does not anticipate), additional weight can 
be obtained by loading the several floors, and the 
most perfect steadiness will be thus insured. By 
the side of this sustaining tower hangs the tele- 
scope. The length of the main tube, which is 
shaped somewhat like a cigar, is 76 feet ; but with 
an eye-piece at the narrow end, and a dew-cap at 
the other, the total length in use will be 85 feet. 
The design of the dew-cap is to prevent obscuration 
by the condensation of moisture which takes place 
during the night, when the instrument is most in 
use. Its exterior is of bright metal, the interior 
is painted black. The focal distance will vary 
from 76 to 85 feet. The tube at its greatest cir- 
cumference measures 13 feet, and this part is about 
24 feet from the object-glass. The determination 
of this point was the result of repeated experiments 
and minute and careful calculations. It was 
essential to the object in view that there should 
not be the slightest vibration in the instrument. 
Mr. Gravatt, reasoning from analogy, applied the 
principle of harmonic progression to the perfecting 
of an instrument for extending the range of vision, 
and thus aiding astronomic research. By his im- 
provements the vibration at one end of the tube is 
neutralized by that at the other, and the result is 
that the utmost steadiness and precision are attain- 
ed.—(The writer, we presume, means to express a 
hope that this extreme steadiness and precision 
will be attained ;—-for when we saw the instrument 
it was moved by every breath of wind, and we 
were informed that certain machinery which was 
intended to regulate it had not yet been erected. ]-- 
The ironwork of the tube was manufactured by 
Messrs. Rennie, under the direction of Mr. Gravatt. 
The object-glasses are also of English construc- 
tion, and throw a curious light on the manner in 
which an enlightened commercial policy has re- 
acted upon and promoted the advancement of 
science. Up toa recent period, the flint glass for 
achromatic telescopes was entirely of foriegn 
manufacture. Since the reduction in the duty 
great improvements have been made in this de- 
partment. The making of the large flint glass was 
intrusted to Mr. Chance, of Birmingham, who at 
first hesitated to manufacture one larger than 9 
inches in diameter. On being urged, however, 
by Mr. Craig, he has succeeded in producing one 
of 24 inches; perfectly clear, and homogeneous in 
structure. Besides this, there is a second of plate- 
glass of ‘the ‘same dimensions, cast by the Thames 
Plate Glass Company, either of which the observer 
may use at his option. The tube rests upon a 
light wooden framework, with iron wheels attached, 
and is fitted toa circular iron railway at a distance 
of 52 feet from the centre of the tower. The chain 
by which it is lowered is capable of sustaining a 
weight of 13 tons, though the weight of the tube 
is only 3. Notwithstanding the immense size of 
the instrument, the machinery is such that it can 
move either in azimuth, or up to an altitude of 80°, 
with as much ease and rapidity as an ordinary 
telescope, and, from. the nature of the mechanical 
arrangements, with far greater certainty as to 
results, The slightest force applied to the wheel 
on the iron rail causes the instrument to move 
horizontally round the central tower, while a wheel 
at the right hand of the observer enables him to 
elevate or depress the object-glass with the greatest 
precision and facility. With respect to the magni- 
fying power of this novel instrument, it is only 
necessary to state that, though the focus is not so 
sharp as it will be shortly, it has already separated 
the nebule in the same way as Lord Rosse’s. It 
has also separated sume of the double stars in the 


} 





| Great Bear, ahd shown distinctly a clear distance 
of 50 or 60 degrees between them, with several 
other stars occupying the intervening space. | Ordis 
nary readers will better understand the extra- 
ordinary magnifying power of the telescope when 
we inform them that by it a quarter-inch letter can 
be read at the distance of half a mile. 


Auitobiography of Witiam Jerdan.—Edinburgh, August 24. | 


—In these days when the history of the merest trifle that 
lives in our literature is considered. of importance, you will 
perhaps excuse my setting the public right with regard to 
the authorship of the anecdote ** Everybody has his bubbly 
jock,” which commences the Appendix. to Mr. Jerdan’s first 
volume of his Autobiography, and which he authoritatively 
ascribes to Sir Walter Scott. I, Sir, am the author of that 
anecdote; and Ido not know whether I should be sorry for 
confessing the fact or not—it was | who fethered it on Sir 
Walter Scott. At the time, I considered the affiliation an 
allowable thing; but I had no idea that a dozen years after 
the bantling had seen the light a grave gentleman like Mr, 
Jerdan would gratuitously start forward, and on his eager 
testimony vouch for the spurious paternity as a discovery 
or disclosure of his own. 4 have to set Mr. Jerdan right’ as 
tothe ** originality” of tle anecdote in his pages. It ori- 
ging ully appeared, about twelve years ago, in the. literary 
portion of the Edinburgh Evening Post, went the round of 
the press, and may be seen in that clever collection of Seot- 
tish facetia and anecdotes, ‘ The Laird of Logan,’ published 
in Glasgow some six years since. Mr. Jerdan has given the 
anecdote a new hat and wig, and has greatly strengthened 
its ‘authority by introducing Sir Adam Ferguson’ as one 
of the interlocutors. I certainly did not think of carrying 
the thing that length,—my sole object was to give the 
“moral” wings in clothing it with the name of Scott. The 
thing is a very trifle, but, as truth is truth, I hereby avow 
that Sir Walter had nothing to do with the moral anecdote 
* Everybody has his*bubbly jock,” and that I am its author. 
lam, &e James 8S. Torror. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. —Premiums for 
the Session 1851-2.—The Council have awarded the 
following Premiums :—Telford Medals, in Silver, 
to Capt. Mark Huish, for his paper ‘On Railway 
Accidents,’—Braithwaite Poole, Esq., for his paper 
‘ On the Economy of Railways,’—Col. Samuel Colt, 
for his paper ‘ On the Application of Machinery to 
the Manufacture of Rotating Chambered-breech 
Fire-arms, and the peculiarities of those Arms,’— 
Frederick Richard Window, Esq., for his paper 
‘On the Electric Telegraph, and the principal 
improvements in its construction,’-—Charles Coles 
Adley, Esq., for his paper entitled ‘The History, 
Theory, and Practice of the Electric Telegraph,’— 
M. Eugtne Bourdon, for his ‘ Description of a new 
Metallic Manometer, and other Instruments for 
measuring Pressures and Temperatures,’— M. 
Pierre Hippolyte Boutigny, for his ‘ Description of 
a new Diaphragm Steam Generator,’—and George 
Frederick White, Esq., for his ‘ Observations on 
Artificial, or Portland Cement’:—Council Pre- 
miums of Books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
John Baldry Redman, Esq., for his paper ‘On the 
Alluvial Formations, and the Local Changes, of 
the South-Eastern Coast of England, from the 
Thames to Portland,’—William Thomas Doyne, 
Esq. and Prof. William Bindon Blood, for their 
paper, entitled ‘An Investigation of the Strains 
upon the Diagonals of Lattice-Beams, with the 
resulting Formule,’—George Donaldson, Esq., for 
his paper ‘On the Drainage and Sewerage of the 
Town of Richmond,’— Prof. Christopher Bagot 
Lane, for his ‘ Account of the Works on the Bir- 
mingham Extension of the Birmingham and Oxford 
Junction Railway,’-—and William Bridges Adams, 
for his paper ‘On the Construction and Duration 
of the Permanent Way of Railways in Europe, and 
the modifications most suitable to Egypt, India, 
&e.’ 





To Corresponpents.—M. L,—J. J. L.—S, T.—A Student 
—M. J. B.—A Subscriber—received. 

ANOTHER GRADUATE, &c, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon. 
—'The subject of this letter has not been overlooked. Will 
the writer give us his name and address ? 

INTERNATIONAL PostaGE AssociaTion.—By means of an 
error in the manuseript of our Correspondent from which 
we printed last week, he is made to involve himself in a con- 
tradiction, which, though it at once proclaims itself as error, 
does not suggest the means of correction. The passage at 
p- 895, col, 1, lines 4 to 12, should run thus:—** These ano- 
malies refer not only to foreign countries, but to our Colo- 
nies also. For the optional clause is effective in the cases of 
Gibraltar, Malta, Canada, the West Indies, India, and Hong 
Kong,—but it is imperative that all letters for St. Helena, 
the Cape, Australia, New South Wales, and New Zealand 
shall be prepaid, While, on the other hand, colonists are 
compelled, in almost all cases I believe, to send their letters 
to this country unpaid, whether their friends here have any 
money to pay for them when : they arrive or not.” 


Erratum.—P. 900, col. 1, 1.17, for “ under” read nude. 
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New Edition. cuts, 12mo. 78, 
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CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
for CHILDREN. 4th Edition, 28mé, is. 6@, 


13. s . 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
3rd Edition. 18mo, 38, 
14, 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of ALGE Ff 
BRA. 3rd Edition. 18mo. 3s. ' 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 
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mHISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d. 
_ Tandon : John W. Patker & Son, West Strand. 
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st publis 
JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Vol. XV. Part Ul. 
Contents. 

1. Mortality in the Medical Profession. 

2. Effect on the Revenne of the Remission of Taxes. 

8. Population of British Guinna. 

4. Statistics of the Insane, Blind, &c. in Norway. 

Paeqrem ess of Great Britain: Army- British Museum — Disorder! 
sonduct and Prunkenness— ise — Guano—Imports 
‘xports— Poor HelietPost-ofice— Property and Income Tax 
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HE LETTERS of a VAGABOND published 
in the * LEADER* Newspaper every Saserday, price 6d. 
Oftice : No. 7, Welliugton-street, Strand, 


HE GENTLEMAN’ S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER contains the following Articles :— 
L. The Baths of Bath. 
2. Papers rélating to Weymouth ag Melcombe Regis. 
3. Symbols of the Saints—The Fish 
4. The Celt, the Roman, and the Baxon. | 
5. Godfrey William’ Leibnitz, Part Thi 
6. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, Esq. F.S.A. 
—Verulamium (with Engravings). 
_7. The Parish Priest and Naturalist—Life of the Rev, William 


rby. 

8 The Internal Decoration of St. Paul 

9. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban : City Mx hititions te the 
Universities Genealogical Descent of Sir L. Newton—Rush Can- 
éles —— Rush Sticks (with an Engraving!—Corn-street, Bristol— 
“ Purchaser” and “ Parvis” in Chaucer—The Poot of St. Paul's 
and the Ki King’s Iron Elne.—With Reviews, Notes of the Month, 
and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Count D’Orsay, Marshai 
Excelmans, Enel Gourgaud, Thomas Gisborne, Esq., Thomas 
cena: Se .C., Thomas Grainger, Esq. C. "E. 5 and many 
o' 
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FRASER’ R’S MAGAZINE for Sgrremper, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post. 3s., contains : 

1. Recent Travels. 


7. Ethical Doubts concerning 
2. Mullets and Mullomaniacs— 


Reineke Fuchs. 
Fossil Fish, Dead and Alive.| 8 Sketches of Rome under the 
3. Hypatia: or, New Foes with 
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» BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Iss BREMER’S WORKS, translated by 
MARY HOWI?T. New edition, careful revised. Vol. 2, 
catinite THE PRESIDENTS DAUGITELS. Post ‘Sve 


ortrait, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bobn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, , Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Te COMEDIES of PLAUTUS, literally 
teenie into English Prose, with ee Notes, by 1. 7. 
A. Post 8vo. complete in 2 vols. Vol. 2. 
MTienry Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


“BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


RIDGEWATER TREATISES. KIDD on 

the ADAPTATION of EXTERNAL NATURE to the 
— CONDITLON of MAN. Complete in one volume. 
NS to the ph Putsro. 
. 6d. 


88. Bd, 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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BOHN'S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


5 I ENNEMANN’S MANUAL of the HISTORY 
VGLAND. A ofPHILOSOPHY, revisedand éontinued by J. R. MORELL. 
resent Reign ost By0, 


Price 58. 
___ Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


, NEW WORK BY Aap FAIRLEGH. 
EWI rice 228. cloth gilt, with 42 Illustrations by “ Piz. 
FRANCE. BT EWIS ARUNDEL: or, the RAILROAD of 
ouis Philippe ra By FRANK E. SMEDLEY (Frank Fairlegh). 

The main line, the branch lines, in short, every line connected 
vith this railroad is now completed, and the work thrown open 
wo tion. Buy acopy! that will be tue Ticket! 








-RMANY. sarpan Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 
ipsic: Wook to orders inclosing six stamps, 
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Fourth Edition, in 2 v 
REN, fr, QHAKSPEARES. FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
xdeuts. 1 By Mrs. JAMESON. 
. “Two traly delightful volumes. The most charming of all the 
s of a charming writer.”— Blackwood, 
GRAPHY be 2 LIVES, of COIRSRATED FEMALE 
TERE BIGNS. By Mr. J N. 
3. The HAND- BOOK of TURNING; a 
sy foil, JAMESS DELIGHTFUL BIOGRA 
METRY. peter CUR DE LION, bis Life and Times. 
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Diaby 
LACK WOOD" Ss MAGAZ ZINE, 


No. CCCCXLIIL Price 2s. éd. 
Contents. 
JEFFREY. ’ 
KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. Parr Ill. 


RESIDENCE AND RAMBLES IN AUSTRALIA. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
CHALMERS’ BIOGRAPHY. 

MY NOVEL; or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
Part XXIV. 

THE PREMIER'S PRESENT POSITION, 

THE CRUSADER’S MARCH. 

DIES BOREALES. No. X.—CHRISTOPHER UNDER 
CANVASS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ECLECTIC REVIEW for ‘SEPTEMBER, 
rice 1s. 6d., contains :— 
= Gatien —t Poor Laws. 


2 Arctic Robin 
of Dr. Chalmers. 
ca. 


HE 


Life and W riting 
Squiers’s Central Americ 
Mental Auatomy and Physiology. 
Chronicle of Sir Walter of Hemicgburgh. 
Menwirs of Robe! < and James Haldane. 
The Eclipse of Fai 

Review of the Month, &e. &e 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


Cosseen' NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
quinn September. No. CCCLXXXI. 


RIAPee 


Count D’Orsa, 

Woodthorpe. "By Kelly Kennyon. a 

Mrs, Trollope. Female Novelists, No. V. 

The Eve of All Souls, By Mrs. ‘Acton “Tindal. 

Was Wallenstein Guilty? 

The Rovings of the Ripple. 

I'm Thinking of the Past. 

The Ancestress ; or, Family Pride. By Mrs. Bushby. 

mens Sereunian “Tubbs became engaged in the irish Elections of 


Disrine for Gold. 
Young Tom Hall's Heart-Aches and Horses, Chaps. xxxv, XXxv1. 
Queen Victoria’s Channel. 


Chapman & Ha!l, 193, Piccadilly. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for September. No,.CXXVIII. 
I. The yer Meeting—II. Mr. Arpenaine Stepney. ~ ap 
racter and © er lil & The Haunted W Sketches o: 





Forest Life. N ~y —_ ur s—VI. ola. a VIL? 
Death of Wolfen viti. The Pr ge of Bendeare—1X. The Con- 
federates — X. Velthinas — XI. 


Great Diners—XII. The Farly 
Florence Hamilton — XIV. T 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. §, C. HALL, 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, price One Gilling, contains :— 
The Lucky Penny, by the Edit 
Annie Orme, by the La rewind on "Margaret Moitlend.’ 
ry Nowlan’s Experien y Mrs. 8. C. Hal 
Day in a French Criminal Court, by Miss Pardoe. 
te Plant and the Animal, by Professor Hunt. 
Crystal f Palace | in Penge Park. 
TINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


Dead — XILI. he Lancashire 
Witches. 








celine : Vitae, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 





win Portrait a MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
a Portrait of THF RIG ie HON. HENRY, LORD 
LANG saue, the BEPTEMBER Number, ban Half-a- 


MISCELLANY 
af. COSTAIN— 
1, THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANGDALE, MAS- 
TER OF THE ROLLS. With a Portrait. 
2. TOURS WITH OLD TRAVELLERS. 
3, MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
4 POPULAR FRENCH AUTHORESSES OF THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY,—MADAME DUNOYER 
5 bar 3) tage BAGS; OR, THE BRIDLE ROADS OF 
6. LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT.-EARLY REMINISCENCES, 
ARTISTIC, THEATRICAL, AND LITERARY. 
7. SKETCHES OF CANADIAN LIFE. 
8 A FAMILY TRIP TO THE SEA-SIDE, 
9. THE VALETUDINARIAN IN ITALY. 
10. MISS MITFORD AND HER PORTRAIT. 
ll. WRITERS AND GADETS. 
12. MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE LA MARCK., 
13. REVIEWS, &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Barlington-street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, step So St or by post, 38. contains :— 


chapte Power: r Biogran rt I.—Sir Jasper Carew, Knight. 
: aphers Wise . 1X.—Autobiography—Jerdan and Miss Mit- 
-—A Piyi ite he at the United States. By Fitzgunne. First 


are —China—the War—the Peace.—Clough Fionn ; or, the 
Stone of Destiny, By the O'Jlara Family. Chapters 1V., V., VI.— 
ew’ 's Life of Chalmers.— Ireland—its Garden and its Grave. 
blin: James M'Giashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm, 8. 
Orr ‘* Co. 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 
THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL for AUGUST, 1852, 18., illustrated by two large plate 
Eugravings of Doull’s Improvements in Railways, Paterson's 
Winding Machine, and numerous Woodcuts, contains, Original 
Papers on the History and Practice of Colour Printing; ty 
Propelling ; Dering’s Electric Tel raph ; Science, ‘Art TIT 
provements in Permanent Way—Planing Machines and Winding 
M of Gathercole’s Patent for P: 
poe Envelopes — Branes's Combined Wood and Iron Ships— 
rge's Ornamenting Metals—Dennison and Peel's Lubricating 
pn —Lacon’s Suspending and Lowering Ships’ Boats—Ll- 
lustrated Particulars of Four registered Designs— Analysis of Mr. 
Do yy eon, of Arts—Leeture on agg eee Instruments 
d Processe: teviews of new Scientitic Books—Vrigival Cor- 
respondence—Monthly Notes on iickse Mandril—Bourdon’s 
Pressure Gauge—Kaemuwerer’s Safety-axle—Gas Apparatus and 
Steam Generator—Screw Colliers — bent tey ns ass Photo- 
graphs—Lists of — and Designs for the Mont 
George Hebert, 58, Cheapside, 
Editor's Office (Office for Patents), 47, Lincoln's Tnn-fields. 


DUCATIONAL TIMES for SEPTEMBER, 
contains among other interesting Articles :— Historical No- 
tices of Westminster School—Education in Nunneries—The Ae 
complishments of Chivalry—Education of the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools—The Schoolmaster in the Back Sersiomente— On 
Processes of Reasoning— Latin Poetry—Correspondence— 
matical Science— Reviews of College and School Books Handel's 
Chamber oats, &c. &c. Price 6d.; Stamped, 7d.; and in Quar- 


terly P. asta a td, 
Published by C. II. Law, 131, Fleet-street, London. 


Richth th Edition, , Fevned thrayehoutg and new Plates, p 
ITHERING'S. BRITISH PLANTS.— 
The FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS of Great 
Britain and Ireland, arranged according to the Lixnaan — 
With Lustructions to Beginners, lilustrative Figures, a Gle 
and Outline of a Natural Classification. By Professor MACGIL- 
LIV RAY, Marisehal College, Aberdeen, 

2, MANUAL of GEOLOGY ; with Recapitu- 
latory Questions, a Glossary and Index. By Dr. MACGILLIVRAY. 
Ww = Geological Map and 44 Woodeuts. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

ANUAL of BRITISH BIKDS ; including 
the ce Characters of the Orders, Families, Genera, and 
Species ; and an Introduction to the On chenvel Brands Second 
Edition, with an Appendix of recently o Species, and In- 
dices of Latin and Evglish Names, By Dr. MACGILLI VRAY. 78, 

Adam Scott, 39, Charterhouse: “square, 


NEW WORKS. 




















I. 

UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN; 
with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and 
Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. The First V olume, 
with Portrait of the Author, and View of Kelso, after Turner. 
Second Volume is published thie day, with Portrait of George 
Gaping, 97 View of Gloucester Lodge, Price 5s. each. Post 8vo, 

cloth, gi 


Il. 
The CELT, the ROMAN, and the SAXON. 
A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Esq, M.A. P.S.A. With numerous Tiastrations. 
Price 85. post 8vo. cloth, 
Ill, 


FOOTSTEPS of OUR LORD and HIS 
APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, and Italy. By W. H. BARTLETT. 
Third Edition, with Twenty-three Engravings on Steel, price 14a 
cloth, gilt edges ; or 268. su0receo elegant. 


Iv. 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. 
ae CUMMING, D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. feap. cloth, 
price 


Vv. 

The CANADIAN CRUSOES. By Mrs. Trarut, 
Author of *The Backwoods of Canada.’ Edited by AGNES 
TE eEnASD, with Harvey's Designs. Price 6% in feap. cloth, 
gilt edges. 


vi. 

LOVE: A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, Author of * Truth is Everything,” 
3 With Illustrations by Gilbert. Price 88, 6d. feap. cloth, gilt 
edges. 


Vil. 

YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON, New 
Edition, in post 8vo. with Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. autique. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
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TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY.) 
Of Saturday, August 21, contains Articles on 
a culture of, by Mr. Nag: Kassar, by Mr. Seemann 
Pansy cuttings 
PR ne _ Pear insects tioith Te by 
Beans in Devon, by Mr. “pidlake Mr. Blair 
Flight viewed: ‘Thomson on Pyrenin lntoomed te by roots 
ew 
Ww eatern oes Tibet.’| Plants, a Britis (with en- 
Calendar, rt 
ellias, to inarch nee on bgtetticing 
erry disease Podvcarpus ffenbachii 
Chrysanthemum showing, by} Poultry, Goctin, — as 
r. Edw: ] 
Chips, waits wax inseet of, by} Keaping machines 
Mr. Fortune 7 ion 
Clay, to burn Rose stock, Manet by Mr. 
Conifers, to sow Appleby 
Crops, reports respecting the| Rose-water, to make 
state of Rothamsted experiments 
Downing (Mr.) death of Seed, to save, by Mr. Edwards 
on, —_ aes. neers of the Highland 
Parm accoun neers amma glen a kee, << eo (with engraving), by 
Pigs, fruit oa r. Blair 
Spinach, winter 
Grass seeds ters a deep loam Strawberry, Black Prince, by 
__ tubes Mr. M‘In Sak 
Temperature o \y 
,——s (Mr. E. G.) nursery | Vines. 
noticed Vine mildew 
_ trom, by 3 We ssoet, white, by Mr. 
a a _ - ” Weather at Sussex, by Mr. | 
Labourers, education rince | 
Lawes’ (Mr.) experiments Wheat blight — | 
Jochate, to heseiiise Wheat, to spring hoe, by Mr. | 
, artificial P 2 ¥ | 
Melon growing Wheat, cost of, in Ohio. | 
Mulberry wood 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle andAgricultural | 
Gasette utaine, "7 snd ave to the above, shove, the Covent-enaden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfie' aveapesl 
the Potato. Hop, Coal, Ti Ti to :, Wool and Seed Markets, 

« complete 


paper, nt ofall the trans- 
aetions of the week. 


ORDER of any try ea ay for Advertise- 
ments, 5. Upper W . Lerdon. 


JTNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. | 

Me. 18, Waterloo-place, Pall 7. 
e distinctive features 0’ 


Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various. wants of Assurers, 
a risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

On the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


on approved Personal Security. 
restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, bat may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked thout Licence, and to British North America, 
and man parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
mere! Vi yetn-cothaaey nett ce to the Office in London of the 


visit. 
Whaole-world Policies oonted at slightly increased rates of Pre- | 

















mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 
wt + peer A, - ower information, may be obtained upon 











AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AnD ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
© m-p! ars, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Davies, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Edward Lee, Esq. 
Rebert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Genteg.” 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 


C. H. Latouche. Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq 
The periods of Valuation are now Annual, instead of Septenn ial. 
The BONUS for the current year is Twenty per Cent. in reduc- 
tion of the Premium to parties who have made Five Annual Pay- 
ments or more on the Profit Scale. 

Endowments 4 Annuities granted as usual. 


NDIA BRANCA. 
and Bombay. | has a... Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
wx! a Bates. both English and Indian, can be had on 


edhelions at “the Offi 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


“A MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of “Queen Anne, A.p. 1706. 


Directors. 
George Baillie, ae. Mark Buadene! a, Esq. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. Charles Philli 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 





John Round, 
T 


John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. = 7 Hon. sir “Baward ae. 
George organ, Esq. eophilus . M.D. 
William Everett, Esq. PRS. ois 

George Ogle, Esq. 

Physician—Pra' 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


neis Boott, M 
Solicitor—Charles TRivineron, Esq. Fenchurch-buildings. 
be eg 


Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, Fleet-street. 

‘is y has now been established nearly a century and a 
half, Fe is ‘the oldest Institution for Life Assurance in existence. 
Ita principles are essentially those of Mutual Assurance. Bein nga 
Body Corporate the ee are secured against all individual 
responsibility; while, as e is no Proprietary Body, every 
Member participates in all boy sean of the Society. 

Members at the time of admission have the option of two modes 
of assuring, viz.:—on the Charter Plan, by which the Representa- 
tive of the Life assured is entitled immediately upon the Policy 
becoming a claim to an addition of such amount as the Premiums 
are found capable of assuring; or on the Bonus Plan, whereby the 
Profits are added to the Policies every seventh year, and may be 
applied either to the reduction of the Annual Premiums or sur- 

rendered for an immediate payment in money. 

* Aomamanees are likewise granted without participation of Profits 
at reduced rates of Premium, and upon every contingency depend- 
ing on human life. 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Office. 
HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 


' the person interested, without applying to the Office, can from the 


DDRESS,—It is seldom that Lire AssURANCE 
sufficiently answers its real intention. It is, for the most 
part, effected at very great cost. Mutual Societies ry tien bal 
flict all the penalties of the trading companies ; they a ye 
up the number of lapsed policies as a source of in, instead 
regarding them as an evidence of the poverty of their less od 
nate brother assurers, deprived of all help when most nm 
It would be an interesting, though sad employment, to ‘trace 
the policies irretrievably lost, and the amount of money fruitlessly 
goose in the unsuccessful attempts of the struggling to provide for 
eir families by Life Assurance. From such misfurtunes doubts 
arise as to the real advantages of Life a and e falls 
upon the principle which should attach only to the ary 
"rhe L LONDON and PROVINCIAL MUTUAL ire PASSU- 
RANCE 8. CIETY is founded on sound and equitable rinciples. 
It will not be borne down by preliminary expenses. It is a purely 
Mutual body of Life Assurers, whose business is managed at the 
least practical cost ; the premiums accumulate for their real ob- 
ject, and are not spent (as teo frequently happens) in =a large 
amounts in conducting the business. Neither accident ony 
deprive the Assured of their equitable share of the 
them. The Assured, the only parties interested, 
tunity of supervising their own affairs. They will meet at 
quarterly to look into the general state of the Society, 
trol the expenditure in salaries and other disbursements. 
A very great check to the almost universal Cy of Life 
Assurance is the fear that accident or want of means to continue 
paying the premium may at any time deprive the pol policy-holder of 
all benefit, or at the best (if he have the vy pf —q 


aon made by 
ave caine Op; or- 

at least 
to con- 


ing the wei of all but a scanty and a The 
er B PROVINCIAL MUTUAL LIFE of ASSURANCE 
OCIETY, = the non-payment of a premium, no matter from what 


na at once to the credit it of the 
policy-holder, a certain and specified Lene ar a there to 
remain till claimable by death ; no circw 

is amount ; reasonable proof ort the death the obeaiien of the 
policy, and the right to receive the Sart. being the only condi- 
tions vad a, ment. The amount is deriv ‘om the p 


places on the Society’s books, 


= CAva: 28% 
THIRD SEPTENNIAL BOD 


C ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lo 












COM ( 
London. PANY, 






Directors. 
Sir John Kirkland, Chairman. 
 , Whitmore, Faq. be 


John 
Cc ee ey Chippit ndale 


mca 





zomer Cotes a. se Be b. Janes Mite 
olvin, 0 
Kear. Admiral Dundas, CB. evi Omi aaa Ey, 
en, illiam W 
George Hanke Ea ¥ Wilson, Big 
Auditors. Ae oN 





Ho hi L. 
olqu' Th. J. R. Gardiner, Boy 


Physician—W illiam Baly, ae, M.D’P. RS., 45, 
endish-square, Queen Annstre, 


Surgeon—John Simon, Esa. F.B.S., 3, 
Standing Wat wages pin i nets Strana 


Solicitors— 
Bankers— Bank of England. 
On a THIRD SB NNLA anv stew bey, Te, 


affairs of this Company, to the 25th i Nae 
ing on the ¢ average to 31 U per cent, wre Prom sate 
Pot licies of Th 


precoding Be Crt toall 
ears’ standing, soe mc M3 the ‘hole i aratios nm of {east Thre 
‘0 ne w ¢ following BONUSES were declared a: 


To similar 
former Divisions, viz. :— 
alias etna 4 DIVISION. 7 pthen. 
m the a u 
rae SECOND DEVESLON TN fest emai 
On the average, 33 per cent. one the Premiums paid for the 


ing 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rat he 

Louden, or of the Ue peny's A =~ = Be had at the Oe 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary 





with compound interest thereon, lessened only by the 
fair wale ¢ of” the incurred risk ; it is tabulated, so that the poliey- 
holder at any time may know the amount claimable at death, in 
the event of no further payment being made, and on application it 
will be entecnsd on on, the potieg. , or the policy will be exchanged for 
a new 0 ount. Further, (during ae 
will be iy at Rng next appropriation on the sum or ee 
belmade and at each future quinquennial division due additions ill 


member desirous of obtaining a loan on his policy, or of 
with rawing altogether from the Society, can receive in cash the 











T HE WESTMINSTER and GEN vERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIO 
At the Westminster Fire Offi fice’ 
27, King-street, Covent-garden, 
mt shed 1536. 


eorge Dodd, Es va Coleus’ W. H. M 
Gon. Maree Na Bay Esq. Joseph William T , Esq, 









value of this reversionary sum ; the cash sum being also 


tables ascertain the value of the policy, either for the purpose of 
~ oon surrender. 


reasonable cause exists for forfeiture of sums paid into 

. Life Ass Assurance Office than for withholding moneys placed with 
fair tion is made for the risk of life 

| aa the Life Assurance Office has borne. 
are restricted to 


the 
m legitimate for the funds of a Matwal Life Assurance 








To meet the requirements of the law, the Society has heen Re- 
ciseres under the Act of the 7th and sth of Her wenent 5 alee. 
e Directors and Actuary of the LONDON AND PROVI 
CIAL MUTUAL LIFE MASSURANCE 5 SOCIETY invite the eo- 
operation of the public and of gentlemen of position and influence, 
who are of opinion that the principles of the Society, as affording 
solid and permanent benefits to the Assured, merit their support. 
Lay oy information, with prospectuses, and Forms of Pro 
ma: °! a written or personal application to the Ac- 
teary, at the Offices, ir Gracechurch-street, London 
CHARLES INGALL, LL, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princess- 
street, Manchester. 


Subscribed Capital, 250,0002., in 5,000 Shares of 502. each. 


a ~~ BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 
ors. Directors. 
Ralph T. sce Esq. Nicholas ee Esq. 
sane Hall, 


Ben). Chandler, jun., Esq. 
Edwa m. Cox, Esq. 
James Macaulay. Esq. p tt Street, 
Henry Paull, Esq. Thomas Taylor, Eeq,, Norfolk- 
Robert Young, Esq. | street. 
Auditors. G. B. Withington, Esq. 

E.E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. | Thomas Whitlow, Esa. 
“ret Esq., Moorgate- 

stree! 


. H. arlington, Esq. 


8. 
we? Benjamin Heywood, Bart. 
‘anker' 

London and County Bank, 21, | 
Lombard-stree j 
Standing a } 

Henry Stevens, Esq., 7, New- 
square, | Lincoln's 
sulting Actw ~e. 


Younsel. 
J. P. Lake, Esq.. 4, Tyouhalt- 


buildings, Cross-street. 


. yaician. 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq. M.D., 8, 
| Chatham- anak, Piveadilly. 


Pa Be'Neison, 80 2 Pall! p yp yeKewd’ Esa. ,5,Oxford- 
Medical Officer. | street, ~. Peter’ 
Dr. M‘ Com. Pestinmen-ctvect Mr. Edward sureyors 


Wm. Colley: Een. 16, Bucklers- ME William Radford. 
ry. 


Pr | Messrs. D nf Sinith, 19, Prin- 
H. Pitcher, ap Doctors’ Com- — alee 018, 
mons. | 
Actuary and Secretary. 
William Neison, Esq., F.5.S. 


This Society i is established to Lon the principle of Assurance 
to PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFF OTIV | and - <gempremerianenes 
ai oye Oe them absolute and perfee 

The ASSUR of COP YHULDS, LIFEHOLDS, 

LEASEHOLDS ; ‘aude making them equal ved or even 
than Freeholds for all urposes of sale or an teag 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and 
GU: + a TEELNG their absolute REPAYMENT within a given 
peri 


Secretary 
= illiam Henry Penttaghen es, 


—_ 


Increased and anaes ANNUITIES granted upon Healthy 
as well as Diseased 
The FIDELITY of ¢ CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others 


GUARANTEED upon the payment of a small annual premium, 
and a reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance 
is RTT with the Fidelity Guarantee Polic: 
LIF S3URANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for 
aterm ade years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. 
ENDO" WMENT and EDUCATION SEES ADORS, and AN- 
NUITIES GRANTED; the premiums can be upon the 
cakes or oy -returnable system in case of death Sat attain- 
ing the age agreed seem 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or aprenend _speeenes granted in 
exchange for REVERSIONARY INTERES 
Whole World Policies cranted, ry all Policies issued by this 
Society are indisputable, except in cases of fra 
Every information furnished, a tea ‘by applying to 
WILLIAM NEISON, » Fea. ACTUARY eee 
, Essex-street, Stra mdon. 
Agents Wanted. 





_, This on offers to Assurers the security of 
Qesquatens Comet, besides cs 1 Fund invested in the Pate 
8 on Mortgages, bein accu! Premiung 
already received on Assurances. S rh. 
The rates of a a stated have been re-caleulated, 
undertak:; 











re 
and are precisely adj tothe risk of — a yee 
by the Office, and ye ay ntti te security. 

Eight- -tenths of the profits of the Assealation are divided every 
phi x a omeng the holders of Policies in the participating clas 
0! 

The "additions made to the sums assured Wy Policies whieh hav 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared 1887, and 
1852, bes faa pp noe one-half of the premiums on them, 

assured may proceed to and reside in any part of Burope, 
without giving ‘notice to the Assuciation, or pay ing any extra pre 


.Every restrictive condition of assurance not absolutely necessary 
ee the security of the Association has beem withdrawn from th 
polici 

heaws advanced ~ the security of policies after two premiums 
gy hn EN 

-remiums may early, -yearly, or 

Every information on the subject of Life Assurance can be 0} 
tained oa application at the Uffice. 


















Annual Pr for the of 1001, 
for = whole term a Life:— 
Age. | With Profits. | Age.| Without Profits 
20 £1 17 4 20 41 47 
30 2 8 Ww 30 26 64 
40 3 5 40 3 0 4 
50 4 10 50 440 
6 | 7 4 8 60 614 2 








W. M. BROWNE, Acteary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: ms ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,087,728 


















President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq.| Benjamin Oliviera, Esq. LR? 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler,Esq __ (P. 
William Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. MP. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. A. Kinnaird, MP. | The Rev. James Sherman 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. m Te — e, Esq. 

J. A.B 





Physician—J ohn Maclean, ep F. 8.8. , 29, tone 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ABE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender « 
Bonuses. 





























Date | nuses added su! 
of | 80m | Original Premium, |quently,to be furt 
Policy. Insured. — 
7806 52500 £79 1010 Extinguished £1223 
1811 1000 «| 33:19 2 ditto 231 1 
1818 1000 | 341610 ditto | 14 
a ples of Bonuses added to other Policies. _ 
Policy} pate | _ Sum Bon) Total with Additions | 
No. * | Insured. a. to be further 
~ sei | 1807 | £900 | £98912 1 £1889 13 1 
1174 1810 1200 «=| 1160 5 6 2360 5 : 
3392 | 1820 5000 | «3558.17 8 8558 17 











Prospectuses and ful) particulars may be obtained upen = 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of 1 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, 54 

Regent-street. 


. 
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ra URANCE SOCIETY, 
GUN LEE AON DoN. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


ind the Public that Persons effecting 
naoe oth "huis Soctety aa or BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 








Policies parti FO FTHS of the Net Profits of the 
sraithe the NE Xi DIVISION _ in aoe to their contribu- 
Premiums Pri by this Society for joouting y' young 


nage No ag py o' 
sau owen Or y ted from by, an ample guaran- 
tee fund in mp aaaition to the = funds derived from the 

ts of Prem be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 

Lu dattondon, or of any of the ‘Agents of the Society. 

QHARLES HENKY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
—_—_— 

0HN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in UXFORD- 
The premises are most extensive in London, 
cousin Aa amapie ator ine oe Sen ot ems 

A great variety of Dinner Services ai 
fear duiness are aan O Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


GILVER PI PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS 











attention of customers to the reduced prices at 
ae = selling the best wrought London-made Silver 
and Forks, ae jilver Tea and Coffee Services. The 
rt — ticl uired in family Lng tay be 

se th ous es req ‘ 

Witeplieation oS sent, » to any part of Grea! 
plica ote “the C olonies.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, ry 
London, opposite the Bank. 








——— 

LKING N orca yae, © 9” 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO P 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e, 

asers to observe that each article 

bears their nisnt Mark,“ & CO. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 

we.warranted by them. 


tl, A forth of articles being plated by “* Elking- 
Ln aes eo tee of the quality, as numerous 
by them to — the p but without 
iver deposited thereon, These metal smploye, o 
f silver de; ereon. 
» a eematbe inte Great Exhibition b: an award of the * Council 
and may be ob: either Bstablish ent, 


oneaaneenentah . 
P MOORGATE STRERT, } LONDON; 
New WHALL-STREET, rneau eh bat 
Estimates, Draw’ ces seL y 
Replating and Gilding as us 
COM- 


GHALE MANURE and RaPaTeA 
res, Naphtha, 


Varnish Pain Mineral Spire Snir Ma af vil, “and Asphal 
‘achine - 
fam. ‘The, business — and interes the Bituminous Shale Com- 





Bares of a sac to tere ts Co mpany. Capital, 50,000i., 
50,000 "Shares u .! to, be id in full Gompletel 
poe a clean hon don. Chemical 


bam, 
Works, Ware 
The Frederick G. Brabazon Ponsonby, Mount-street, 















sete on Shale 
have 

per annum. 

and Shares 

and Mr. William 

and Share Brokers ; 

, at the Offices of the 


HALE MANURE and NAPHTHA COM- 
PANY, 145. r Thames-street.—ON SALE, the above- 
saeeet br ObU 'S.— Persons Cones of becoming Country 
ested to address Mr. F. 8, Lee, Superintendent ot 

ies, at the Company's Offices. 


HALE MANURE and NAPHTHA COM- 
PANY.—It is intended that the future operations of this 
Company in the Manure Trade shall comprise the manufacture of 
Superphosphate of Lime (first quality), Co porn ground, Shale 
papate, English Guano, Blood Mauures, : and most particu- 
a Manure to meet the requirements ot the Royal Agricul- 
Society of England. 


HALE MANURE and NAPHTHA COM- 
PANY.—No further APPLICATIONS for SHARES will be 
received after MON DAY, the séth of August, 1852. 


y order, 
ALGERNON POLLOCK, Secretary. 


T TOSSWILL & CO.S CIGAR WARE. 
HOUSES. —The LARGEST STOCK iv the KINGDOM of 
FIRST-CLASS CIGARS.—Genuine F reign Cabanas, Silvas, Re- 
talias, Pellon and - G wi 18s. 6d., 208., 228., 248., and 26s. 
Forces ; also ‘toss ill’s Uni s and La Primera C igars. “equal to 
4 Bremen Cigars, 10s.; Cuba and Havanah, 











fe td’ ie as ds 88. 6d. pe and Mexican Cheroots, 
fe. and 7s. per 1b. Choice PTobacwos, urkey, 58. 6¢d., and Latakia 
1%. 6d. Messrs. TOSSWILL & CO., Merchants, importers and 


wfactarers, Nos. 6,7, and 8, Pudding- lane, Eastcheap, near the 
Monument, London. 


ARON. LIEBIG’S OPINION of “ PALE 
ALE,”—The prominence given to the name of Baron Liebig 

and advertisements will have created the impression 

a he coveted a celebrity inconsistent with the dignity of his 
@ation in the scientific world. Having learned that he had at- 
esirable notoriety, Baron Liebig has requested the 

pul ion of the following letter, with the view of informing the 
ee of of the motives which dictated his communication to Mr. 


12 

“The question of adulteration by strychnine, which has been 

taken up seriously in England, seemed to me of great importance 
and I thought to do some egees by aiding to demonstrate the error. 
wished any l brewery my remarks 
on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with strychnine, it would 
been natural to have mentioned another brewery in which 
not in Mr. Allsopp’s, | was engaged in investigating 
the Burton mode of brewing ; and it was also in thatother brewery 
Bavarian brewers acquired all the inatrostion they obtained 
* Burton. The admi this beverage in my 
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‘letter to Mr. Alten is advertised in auch ¢ & manner as tw lead to 
inference that mn 


ise was exclusively confined to Mr. - 
*opp’s beer : this wenrnes ane enae3 my remarks referred to th 
baw “JUST 


NN Us LIBBIG.” 





ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. Bt begs leave to 
iuform the public that he has been AWARD by the Jury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COU NCL MEDAL given in 
Horology to the English exhibitors; also a Prize Medal for his 
Patent Mariner's Compass ; — has just received, by order of the 
Admiralty, a premium price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meter at the Roy: al Observatory in 1851 and 18% 

E. J. Dent respectfully requests an jolie of his extensive 
stock of Watches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver W atehes, four 
| Arend strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 

‘ulin 
. E. J. DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 
7. H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
ussia, 61, Strand, 33, Gomkenarseent: and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a combi- 
nation of all the recent improvements for Performance, 
Taste, and Economy, securing to the sare the indispensable 
comfort of Perfect ime. In _ Silver on ‘om 4 guineas; in 
old Cases, from 10 guineas.—JOHN B NNEDT. Manufacturer 
poy the Royal Observatory, Board of Gaon Admiralty, and 
the Queen.—65, C 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found 
assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American 
made by the oldest and 
nited States. All our 
Cloe are warranted to keep ‘correct time. The peices are—for 
——— Clocks, 148,, 188., aud 25s.; for Eight-day Clocks, 30s. 
an 5 


Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Inven- 
tion for the amusement and exercise of children. It combines 
the Pony and Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise 
promotes muscular developement of the arms and chest, ~L is 
recommended by the medical faculty, and approved all who 
haveseen it. Together with every variety of American Goods. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Impor- 
ters, ROGERS & CO. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 


Grevevine PERCHA TUBING —Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter, received 
From Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of 
Office of Works, Woburn Park, a 
“In answer to your = uiries Fespesting the Gutta Percha 
Taking tye Fs for Pump Suction not affected 
itin tl least, although it will eat lead thro cugh in two years; we 
have it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixed, and aoe perfect job. 
“Yow C. Hacker.” 
N.B. The Company's Tustrated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for joining tubes, ae tanks, &c., will be for- 
warded on t resins of three peopectagactn a: 
The GUTTA RCHA COMPAN PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ATHS.—TYLOR & PACE'S ong 














the largest 
pay ever imported it into this 5 ee 











Fp need CATALOGUE, Rez Fagzerin and 
Pri f all descriptions of HOT and COL DW BATHS, 
SHOWER BATHS, CHILDRENS. BATHS, and TOILETTE 


WARE. is now ready, will be rhe on noplicetion, post 
free. A foonomic GAS BATH, to heat a suf- 
ficient quantity of water in ten minutes, is poe as being 
the most simple and chea arm 47 ever invented. - 


> UPTU RE.—H. Newson earnestly solicits an 
inspection of his PATENT WIRE TRUSS (Class 10, case 

675, in the Great Exhibition). Of the least possible sizeaud weight, 
perfectly self-adjusting. without strap, screw, joint, or + 4 com- 
plication; it escapes d ~~— 
measurement, and testimonials to its uvrivalled - tn4 
Dr. Babington, Prof. Fergusson, Mr. Bransby Cooper, a dee other 
high authorities, sent gratis, on receipt of a stamp. 1s, Percy- 
street. Tottenham-court-road. Mrs. Newson attends ies. — 
N.B. Prices moderate. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—* We have seldom seen anything so beau- 
tifal as, the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft of, nipols, very ony and durable, — no infant will 
refuse, and ber for wean b or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— tng rang ELAM. 196, Oxford- 
street. —78. 6d.; or sent by post, free, @x. extra. Each is stamped 
with my name and address. Beware of imitations. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. . 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 

and all Reast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Sa laa. 
and by its tonic and — presins properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the fe he daily use aromatic 
delicious Sauce isthe best Fk. health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lza & Perarns, hy == ere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barclay 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen ana 
Merchants, London ; and generally by the principa) Dealers in 
Sauce.—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
Lea & Perris” ore upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

= excellent mamedy 6 for Acidities, Heart! 

Gout, and Indigestion ; t it i iSdanirably adapted 
for Females and Chi aren. DING EFORD & CO. pensin, 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General , BDV, ved 
Horse Hair ‘Gloves and Belts.) 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR. IMPOR- 
TANT CAUTION.—The great a: legitimate success ob- 
tained by RIMMEL'S TOILET VinEGae havi 
several unprincipled shopkeepers to offer iA sale, Ls er th 
of cheapness, a counterfeit article, comeened of common acetic 
ls, BE. Kimmel thinks it 
mst the 

















acid, flavoured with pungent essential 
his duty to guntéon, | the public for ~——<, own sake 

danger of using such deleterious mixtu ich are highly in- 
urious to the system. The genuine bottles of Toilet Vinegar ear 
~ Rimmel's signature ; E is 2a. 6d. : 


all sold wi 
Manu- 
factory, 39, Gerard-street, So 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly d fo 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sin ba 
looming and charming appearance, being at once 5 m 

perfume and delightful oer ee It will comp Wy 

Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable. and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimp. or qrepeien 5 ami ane, by —a 
tinuing its use only for a short tim 

tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion 'p 
beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d.; with 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
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TYLOR & PACE, Manufacturers of Baths, lron Bed and 
Window Blinds, 313, OXFORD-STREET (two doors West of 
Hanover-square), and’ 3, QU EEN- STREET, Cheapside, J London. 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cubinet Furniture of every description at 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, per yi mask Cur- 
tains, 10d. per yard and upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at Sa. per yard—The — 
ning Cloths that can made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. pe 
ae The largest Manufactory in London for Paper engtoss. 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the wir. fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. — 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 


Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
Wax, 14 sticks for ls. Card Plate engraved for 28. 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A ag Collection of Dreming Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &e., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 3v8. sent carriage free. 


ORSE KEEP CHEAP, and EMIGRANT 
TOOLS.—FREE TRADE.—Do you Bruise your Oats ?—A 
quarter of oats ata guinea, well crushed, will nearly make four 
sacks: immense saving, and important improvement of the animal. 
—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff-cutters, Ploughs, Threshing Machines, 
Domestic Flour Mills, light Carts, Mining Tools, Gold-sifting 
Machines, Brick and Tile ditto, Corn-dressing ditto, &c. Order 
early. Repairs done. Inspect the operation of above articles— M. 
Wi EDLAKE & Co., 118, Fenchurch-street. —Pamphilet on Feeding, ds, 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
J) TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES 
—The Tooth Brush has the important crantens of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of theteeth, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injuring the finestnap. Penetrating Hair Brushes. 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated aud powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine SmyrnaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 a, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Common. .— Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe ’s”’ adopted by 
some h 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


URES of INFLUENZA, COUGHS, COLDS, 
&c. by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL MON Ic WAFERS. 

From Mr. James Drury, Stone, Bow, Lincoin.—“I am au- 
thorized by several ladies and geutiemen— whose names I can give 
—to state that Dr. Locock’s Wafers have proved of the highest effi- 
cacy to them for colds, coughs, hoarseness, wheezing, influenza, 
= throat ; and in almost every sale I hear of benefit obtained by 
their use. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing aud Sas the voice. They have s. pleasant 
taste. Price ls. 14d, d.. and lis. per box “ hy all d ists. 

Also, Dr. LoGuck’s FeMALE ~~ m estumellalen 
for Females. They have a pleasant 




















OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 

Complexion. An ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARA- 
TION, of anfailin efficacy in purifying the Skin from all Finis. 
Spots, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, producing a h 
freshness and transparency of Complexion, and a softness an 
delicacy of the Hands and Arms. During the heatand dust of 
Summer, and in cases of sun-burn, stings of insects, or incidental 
inflammation, its virtues nave long and extensively 
know ledged.— Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D'ORO, combines the 
spirituous essences and essential properties of the most esteemed 
and valuable exotic flowers and plants, without any one being in 
the ascendant, It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for 
days. rich aroma of this elaborately distilled ed is 
gently stimulating to the nerves, it relieves the head, invigo 
the system, and taken as a cooling beverage (diluted ‘with water), 
in cases of lassitude or fatigue, it is found most cordial and restora- 
tive in its effects. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the mouth 
with a small wanttiy, will find it restore the —_ to sweetness 
and purity.— e 38 6d. per bettle—Sold by A. ROWLAND & 
Ferdoteete 20, HATTON: GARDEN, LONDON ; and by Chemists and 

erfi 
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0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 

been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
elegantly-scented compound, and will be sent post free on veseins 
of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Manchester- 
street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home daily oom 5 1 till 7.— 
- It perfeotly resto red my hair, after seven y — Mojor 
Hine, Jersey. ** Crinilene is the best stimulant for the ‘hair I have 
ever analyzed.”— Dr. Thomason, Regent-square. 


EAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD and 
BARS, EARACHE, &c., EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr. 
LESLIE’S remedy permanently restores Hearingin Infants or 
Adults, whether deficient from cold or any accidental causes, and 
has been successful in thousands of cases where other eminent 
Members of the Faculty have failed A.) ivie relief. It removes 
all other distressing uous in the Head rs, Earache, —1 
arising from Deafness, Nervousn &e., rs by its occasional uw 
will preserve the important sense of hearing to the totes jest period of 
life.—> ent post-free, on receipt of 7#. 6d. in postage comes, or by 
t-office order, payable at the General Post-office t to Dr. Herbert 
Leslie, 37a, Manchester-st Gray's Inn-road, London.—At 
home daily. from 1” till |, and 5 till 8; Sundays, 10 till 1 only. 


I OLLOWAY'’S PILLS:—Another LIVER 
COMPLAINT of Eight Years’ Standing CURED by their 
Use —A lody, named Thomas, lately returned from the West 
Indies, informed Mr. Gower, chemist, of Bristol, that for eight 
years she was in very bad health, arising from a disordered state of 
the Jiver and stomach, and was in consequence reduced to such a 
state of debility that she was fearful of never obtaining a Soo 
tion to health, especially as the most eminent medical men had 
nies to give her the sli htest_ rebiet At last, like many others, 
she had recourse to Holluway’s Js, and in the course of a few 
weeks they perfectly restored her = a and robust health. Sold 
y oll drwgnigte ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 














THE ATHENZUM 





CAuve. 28, "32 








928 
post 8vo. 9. bound in cloth, 


Published this day, in 
ILLICH'’S POPULAR TABLES for the 
Valuation of LIFEHOLD, LEaseuele and CHURCH 
pRorsnsy, | yt ty FINES, &., by the Carlisle Table 
Mortality, The A ge Price and Interest 


blic Funds, Annual 
various ya 
to the Office and the Library ‘able. 


on Consols from ta to 1851. 
Tables, equally adapted 
Longman & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





. ager VINET'S New WORK. | 
are h ; 48. 
ASTORAL THEOLOGY: the THEORY of 
the GOSPEL MINISTRY. Translated from the French of 
Professor VIN ET. > 
» eupected ‘om the reputation of this first of 


All that might be 
Freash , Rocieane. y t 
Edinb T.&T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


argh : 





BELGIUM, THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


Also, a New Edition, with New Map, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


SWITZERLAND, 


SAVOY AND PIEDMONT. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN DEIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


A SERIES of FIGURES dustre- | 


tive of GEOMETRICAL OPTICS, reduced from Steel 
Engravings executed by F. ENGEL, under the direction of 
Professor K. SCHELLBACH, of Berlin; together with an 
Explanation, forming a Treatise, translated from the Ger- 
man of Professor SCHELLBACH. The whole Edited, with 
Notes and an Appendix, by W. B. HOPKINS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Catherine’s Hall, and formerly Fellow and 
Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy folio, 10s. 6d. 


By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

An ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
MATHEMATICS, designed principally for Students of the 
University of Cambridge. Third Edition, 8vo. 18s. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
chiefly for the Use of Schools. Part I. STATICS. 6s. 


Part II. DYNAMICS. 
( Preparing. 
SHORT TREATISE on the 
CONIC SECTIONS, for the Use of Schools. [Preparing. 
*,* This Treatise will be printed uniformly with, and 
may be considered as a Companion to, the ‘ Elementary 
Mechanics.’ 


A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS 
and EXAMPLES, adapted to the ‘Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ With an Appendix, containing the Ques- 
tions proposed during the first Three Days of the Senate- 
House Examinations in the Years 1848, 1849, 1850, and 
1851. Second Edition. &vo. 6s. 


ASTRONOMY, ELEMENTARY 
CHAPTERS IN. From the ‘Astronomie Physique’ of 
BIOT. 8yvo. 3s. Gd. 


SOLUTIONS of GOODWIN’S 
COLLECTION of PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES. By the 
Rev. W. W. HUTT, M.A., Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of 
Gonville and Caius College. 8vo. 8s. 


A TREATISE on the APPLICA- 
TION of ANALYSIS to SOLID GEOMETRY. Commenced 
by D. F. GREGORY, M.A.., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
or Trinity College, Cambridge : concluded by W. WALTON, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected. 8vo. 12s. 


EXAMPLES of the PROCESSES 
of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Collected by D. F. GREGORY, M.A. Second Edition, 
Edited by W. WALTON, M.A., Trinity College. 8vo. 18s. 


GEOMETRICAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By M. B. 
PELL, B.A.,, Fellow of St. John’s College. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


By W. WALTON, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS 
in Illustration of the Principles of THEORETICAL HY- 
DROSTATICS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS 


in Hlustration of the Principles of THEORETICAL ME- 
CHANICS. 8vo. 16s, 


PROBLEMS in Illustration of the 
Principles of PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 8yo. 
l6s. 


ACADEMIC NOTES on the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. First Series. By J. R. CROWFOOT, B.D., 
Lecturer on Divinity in King’s College, Cambridge ; late 
Fellow and Lecturer on Divinity in Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


VARRONIANUS. A Critical and 
Historical Introduction to the Philological Study of the 
Latin Language. By the Rev. J. W.DON ALDSON, D.D., 
Head Master of Bury School, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 


*,* This New Edition, which has been in preparation for 
several years, will be carefully revised, and will be expanded 
so as to contain a complete account of the Ethnography of 
Ancient Italy, and a full investigation of all the most diffi- 
cult questions in Latin Grammar and Etymology. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. A Selec- 
tion of Passages for Translation into Greek and Latin Verse, 
mainly from the University and College Examination 
Papers. Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post &vo. 7s, 


FOLIORUM CENTURIZ. Selec- 
tions for Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly 
from the University and College Examination Papers. By 
the Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 


ASCHYLUS—TRAGCGDIZA. Re- 
censuit, emendavit, explanavit. et brevibus Notis instruxit 
F. A. PALEY, A.M., olim Coll. Diy. Johan. Cant. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. 4s. 

Or separately, 

Oresteia (Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides), 7s. 6d.— 
Agamemnon, 4s.—Choephori, 3s. 6d —Eumenides, 3s. 6d.— 
Perse, 3s. 6d.—Prometheus Vinctus, 4s.—Septem contra 
Thebas, et Fragmenta, 5s, 6d.—Supplices, 4s. 6d. 


PASSAGES in PROSE and VERSE, 
from ENGLISH AUTHORS, for Translation into Greek and 
Latin; together with selected Passages from Greek and 
Latin Authors for Translation into English: forming a 
regular course of Exercises in Classical Composition. By 
the Rev. H. ALFORD, M.A., Vicar of Wymeswold, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. 


PROPERTIUS. With English 
Notes. By F. A. PALEY, Editor of schylus. 
(Preparing. 
CORNELII TACITI OPERA. Ad 
Codices antiquissimos exacta et emendata, Commentario 


critico et exegetico illustrata. Edidit F. RITTER, Prof. 
Bonnensis. 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 


*,* A few copies printed on thick vellum paper, imp. 8vo. 
2. 4s. 


GEMS of LATIN POETRY. With 
Translations. Selected and illustrated by A. AMOS, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Great Oyer of Poisoning,’ &e. &e. 8vo. 12s. 





ed. price One Shill 
HE ART of MINIATURE PAtNTing 
that Art By CHARLES WTTeTeay fr tbe vetoes 
illustratio —eeee m Wood = Darzier. numerous 
London: Winsor & Newton, 
all Booksellers and Artists’ et. Eotibero-sians ont sold by 
: 3 me NOW READY, 
n1 vol. demy 8yo. wi bs Bosrevin on S 
HE LANDS of t f th Saat si 
0 e 
Deer Et ea nam 
inister of Dolphinton, 
ey = 21, Lothian-street, Edinburgh and 106, New. 
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4 (pops. PARLIAM ENT: ARY Com. 
ike pant Hon. conteininas) PIS RAERICAL Dic PaCTTONARY 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, ee ae + oor gilt, price 168, 6d, ; 


vas HISTORY mof ‘LUDLOW and ity 
RBLOR POT RHOUD ; forming a Popular 
History of the Welsh Bo SA a 
By THOMAS W itraun, E FS. 
Ludlow: printed and published Ee Yones iroad sire leo 
don: Longman & Co. ~ae ho “row; J. Russe 1 Smith, Soho. 
square ; and W. Pickering, Pi illy. 


Second Edition, 2s. 
ANALYSIS of ENGLISH and of FRENCH 
Masten thet eval Htiation, iverpoat M.A. Hed 
Autho: 
ANALYSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West est Strand. 


feap. Svo. . sewed. price 1s. 4d. ; or in cloth, fran 8. 9d. 
1x LECTURES on the CHRISTIAN EVI. 
DENCES ; addressed to Students attending the United Col- 
lege of St. Salvator’s and St. Leonard's, St. Andrews, With 
Questions. By JOUN CUOK, D.D., Minister of st. Leonard's, 
oe uburgh: Paton & Ritchie, 3, H tree! 
iuburg ‘aton itchie, legge: 
Thomas mpereg & & Son, and John Smith ry -~ &. : 
ton, Adams & Co. 
| J NCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Hanenr 
BEECHER STOWE.—The Author's Lenton, Edition of 
this most talented and popular American Novel is published this 
day, forming a handsome crown &vo. volume. Price = 6d. 
London: ‘Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-st: 


NEW TALE BY MISS LAWRANCE, 
This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TREASURE. SEEKERS DAUGHTER: 


B stir CAWRANCE, Auth h eal" Th f England’ 
'y Miss uthor o: e Queens 0! 
London: Cockshaw, 41, " Ludgate hil 


PAXTON'’S FLOWER-GARDEN. 

On the 3ist will be published, wt 2s. 6d., Part 31 of 
AXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. 
By Dr. LINDLEY and Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. Ile 
py oe with beautifully coloured large Plates, and fine Engravings 

on 
cred The First and Second Volumes, price 11. 138. each. bound in 
cloth, may be had, by order, of any Bookseller. Also Parts 1 to 3. 
Bradbury &E vans, ll, Bouverie-street. _ 




















“On the Bist None be putiened. Y pasa One Shilling, 
th 


th N 
N R. SPONGE'’S SPORTING TOUR. By 


the Author of * Handley Cross,’ * Jorrocks’s Jaunts,’ rH 
Illustrated with Une Coloured Engraving and numerous W oodeuts, 
by John Leech. 
Numbers 1 to 9 may be had by order of any Bookseller or News 
vender, and at all Railway Stations. 
radbury & Evans, il, Bouverie-street. — 








Just published, 4 price 1s. 
N OVEMENTS EXERCISES, 
according to Ling’s System, =, the due Development and 
Strengthening of the Human —_ in Childhood and in Youth 


By , M. 
Physician to the ‘ican Hospital, &e. 
Also, by the same Author, 8yo. price 1a. 
HE RUSSIAN BATH. 
Published i a view to dits Introduction into England 
for Hygienic as weil as Curative Purposes. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


HAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. 
W. MASON, Feap. cloth flush, price 1s. 
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